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Christmas Concert 


On Thursday, December 5, at 8 p.m., 
in the Arlington Street Church Parish 
Hall, Boston, Mrs. Howard Harrington 
will give a Christmas concert for the benefit 
of the Evening Alliance of Greater Boston. 
The regular meeting of the Evening Al- 
liance of Greater Boston will be held De- 
cember 12 at 7 p. m., when there will be 
a Christmas play. 


Some Recent Sermons 


Sample copies of any or all of the fol- 
lowing free printed sermons will be sup- 
plied upon application to the publications 
department of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston: 


Joseph Barth: 
How Do You Know You Aren’t a Uni- 
tarian? 
Is God a Lawbreaker? 
Henry Wilder Foote: 
’ My Child’s Religion. 
What These Evil Times Require of Us. 
Why Go to Church? 
John Howland Lathrop: 
What Happens to You at a Church Ser- 
vice? 
Clarence Reed: 
Beauty for Ashes. 
Maxwell Savage: 
Unitarian Answers. 
Clinton Lee Scott: 
Friends of Liberalism. 
Harold Scott: 
Faith Is Not Enough. 
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Arthur L. Weatherly: 

Social Justice and the Individual. 
Frank S.C. Wicks: 

Selling Religion. 

The Liberal Opportunity. 
Robert C. Withington: 

Our Great Need. 


Christmas Music 


There will be an evening of Christmas 
music at the Unitarian church in Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. (Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
minister), on Friday, December 13, at 8 
p.m. Miss Eleanor Mowry, organist at 
the church, has planned an interesting pro- 


gram of organ and carol music especially . 
appropriate for the Christmas season. The ~ 


church choir will sing many beautiful old 
carols. 

An offering will be taken in behalf of the 
Unitarian Service Committee for the con- 
tinuation of the work so ably executed by 
Martha and Waitstill Sharp. 


Anger versus 
Cynicism 


After this manner therefore pray ye. 
Matt. 6:9. 


Christ has just made some sarcastic 
comments on the way certain people ad- 
dress God in prayer: standing in syna- 
gogues or on street corners, that they 
may be seen of men; or using vain repe- 
titions to attract God’s wandering at- 
tention. He speaks with a touch of 
scornful anger, as one who resents the 
debasement of a holy privilege. But 
he does not stop there; he goes on, After 
this manner therefore pray ye. At once 
his mood changes; the anger and scorn 
vanish; and in a spirit of quiet reverence 
he utters the supplication that has be- 
come Christianity’s universal bond of 
fellowship, the Lord’s Prayer. We no- 
tice that Christ is angry because he 
cares;- he condemns because he has 
something better and truer to offer. 

A time of stress brings out of his bur- 
row that most nearly useless of all 
human creatures, the professional cynic. 
Sometimes clever, often amusing, he 
criticizes all things from a background 
of utter disdain, and has nothing to give 
after he has taken away. He may not 
be Public Enemy Number One, but he 
belongs somewhere on the list. There 
is a better model to follow: he who, be- 
cause he loved life, hated to see it 
abused and wasted; and who, after he 
had pulled down, built up again in 
fairer and truer forms. After this man- 
ner therefore pray ye. Christ may have 
been critical; but he was constructive, 
and positive; he always offered some- 
thing better than what he took away. 

C. S. Park. 


Personals 


Although her name was omitted in the 
current year book, Rev. Vilma Szantho 
Harrington is honorary minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Plainfield, 
N. J. Mrs. Harrington preached there on 
Sunday, November 24, and Sunday, De- 
cember 1. 


Miss Leona C. Handler arrived in New 
York on October 13, after an absence of 15 
months in Europe. Most of this time was 
spent among the Unitarian congregations 
in Transylvania. On November 4 she re- 
sumed her work at the Chicago headquar- 
ters of the Western Unitarian Conference. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, November 17, 4 p. m., Sundays 
thereafter 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocyeles. 

Boston, Mass., Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, 2nd and 4th Sundays of month, 
10.50 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD., 1130 
kilocycles; every evening, 6 0’clock, C.S.T., 
Station WGN. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 3.15 p. m., 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocyeles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Rev. Harvey Swanson, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WGAL. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m. and 5.380 p. m., Station 
WHBQ. 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5.15 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New Orleans, La., Dr. Thaddeus B. 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45 a.m., Station WDSU, 
“How Shall I Live This Day?” 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. O’ Brian, 
Thursday, 10.05 a. m., Station WILM. — 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
Sunday, December 8, 11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. ; 
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Neville Chamberlain 


THE PASSING of Neville Chamberlain brings no 
shock and leaves no empty place. The reason is 
pathetically simple: the world he lived for predeceased 
him. His was the hollow fame of those whose great- 
ness is outdistanced by events, whose barren virtue 
owes its fruitlessness to loss of context. It hardly 
seemed as though he died so much as gently passed 
into the twilight of the crumbling world that briefly 
praised him, the only world he knew or could have 
known. For Neville Chamberlain was the end of anage. 

What he did at Munich he had to do, whether for 
reasons he recognized or from causes which were some- 
what less than present to his mind. The West was 
not yet ready. The hope of peace was still a chafing 
strand of not quite broken thread. The world was 
hesitant, uncertain, clinging with tragic tenacity to a 
precious remnant of belief. It was to this he also 
clung, giving it a last and valiant embodiment. The 
attempt was not ignoble and it did not altogether fail. 
It proved a point and then became— irrelevant. Even 
this is sometimes indispensable in the undulating se- 
quences of history. 

What kind of man was Chamberlain? He was a 
businessman, shrewdly eager to make an honorable 
bargain, measuring the moment’s opportunity by the 
give-and-take of mercantile justice. He thought the 
world was run by businessmen, men who put service a 
little, but not too much, before self. He believed his 
fellow men were all at heart, accommodating, sensible, 
open to compromise when compromise was reasonable, 
conservative and fair. He should not be condemned. 
His was not a lofty philosophy, or one to make the 
heart beat faster; yet, for a while it worked and on the 
whole, not badly. Let the strident idealist delay his 
strictures until he knows the way is clear for conde- 
scension: comprehension may bring a softer judgment 
and a humbler mood. 

Neville Chamberlain was a Unitarian — not 
the kind that created the movement or can recreate 
it, but the sort without which it could have had no 
durable substance, no perpetuation. He wanted 
religion to be broadly progressive, bringing enlight- 
enment to all the people. He would have measured 
the progress of a church, not by the subscription list 
or the large donations of wealthy adherents, but by the 
fluctuations of the loose offering from week to week. 
In religious belief, he was not a Unitarian after the 
manner of Emerson, seeking the original simplicity of 
a spiritual experience, perennially new, and discarding, 
therefore, the traditions which impeded and obscured 
it: he was a Unitarian by economy of belief, rejecting 
the spendthrift theological extravagance which .pos- 
tulates a Trinity when a more frugal explanation will 


suffice. It is only because the world has changed that 
such a comment sounds ironical, for logic, too, is a 
system of profit and loss. 

That Chamberlain was a good citizen, social- 
minded and effectively progressive, Birmingham will 
be glad toremember. That he remained municipally- 
minded in the conduct of larger affairs was a misfor- 
tune free from blame. He gave what he had to a 
world that could not use it. Baffled and bewildered, 
he watched that world dissolve. Scorned and abused, 
he stood aghast and wondered. Bowed and desolate, 
he fell asleep. 

Some brighter day, when a new and better world 
is ready for it, the tarnish will be wiped from his mem- 
ory: for the world’s little people will remember their 
debt to an earnest, hopeful, bravely pathetic old man 
who held the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse back 
for an indispensable year—while he alone stood guard 
in the valley of humiliation, armed only with the grim- 
ness of his courage and an ancient, tattered umbrella. 

A. Powell Davies. 

November 15, 1940. 


Trial by Endurance 


PROFESSOR PITIRIM SOROKIN of Harvard has 
recently made front and other pages by a suggestion 
that the Harvard student be tried not by the conven- 
tional form of examination but by being exposed to 
certain temptations: “‘scantily clad girls and rich foods 
set before him for three days’ as the story read by the 
time it had reached New York. The idea was not, 
as the unsophisticated reader might suppose, to test 
these students’ knowledge of table and other etiquettes 
but to teach them to resist temptation. For according 
to the learned Harvard sociologist, the United States 
is in a period of decline comparable to the decline of 
the Roman Empire, and the world in general is going 
to the bad and all because “‘the world has lost its 
morals.” 

The gravity of these last remarks rules out the 
supposition that Professor Sorokin was joking when 
he envisaged Harvard freshmen gazing at beautiful girls 
and smoking viands—or, for that matter, at smoking 
girls and beautiful viands—and uttering the Eternal No 


of the literary humanists: the No of the “will to re- 


frain’”’ as the late Paul Elmer More expressed it. And 
the fact that Professor Sorokin is one of the few men 
who have dared to compete with Spengler, Pareto, 
and Marx in giving us a complete philosophy of his- 
tory, would also indicate that he is not a man who jokes 
—knowingly. 

Whether the examination paper and the proctor 
are superseded in Harvard College by the headwaiter 
and the serviette is, of course, no business of a journal 
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whose interests are religious and only a fraction of 
whose readers are Harvard men. Our interest is in 
religion and in the achievements of religion, and we 
note this novel suggestion merely to point out that it is 
not as novel as its present proponent may think and 
that it has an ecclesiastical history. For, if we may 
believe the testimony of the late George Moore, ad- 
duced in his book, “A Story Teller’s Holiday,” the 
monks and nuns of the primitive Irish church actually 
did the very thing that Professor Sorokin now sug- 
gests: they deliberately placed themselves in tempta- 
tion to practice strength of will through resistance. 
That the irreverent and pagan Mr. Moore was able to 
use this alleged fact (for we have not the slightest 
notion whether historical research would validate it) 
as the basis of a collection of stories is due, of course, 
to one thing only: namely, that the practice did not 
work. 

Professor Sorokin should have read more deeply 
in belles lettres before he got too deeply involved in 
ethics. Had he read Mr. Moore he might not have 
dangled before the young men of Harvard a vision of 
ethical opportunity never destined to materialize. 
(By which we mean that we do not think the Harvard 
authorities will do what Sorokin suggests. ) 

And as for the United States being in a period of 
decline, how about its response to the call for national 
defense? 


Religious Instruction in Schools 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION of New York 
adopted on November 138, by a six-to-one vote, a resolu- 
tion granting ‘released time’ for children that they 
might receive religious instruction. The vote fol- 
lowed an open hearing, and it is significant that where- 
as the board’s vote was six to one in favor of freeing 
school time for religious instruction the 20 speakers 
who appeared to discuss the matter were, by a very 
large majority, against the measure. These opponents 
were so loudly cheered by the 500 parents and teachers 
who attended the meeting that the chairman had to 
call it to order several times. 

Majorities are not always right, but this particular 
majority was not a mere political one but a majority 
of people directly concerned. And they were sup- 
ported in their opposition by experts. For instance, 
John Dewey, representing the Committee for Cultural 
Freedom, is quoted by The New York Times as saying: 

We are a people of many races, many faiths, creeds 
and religions. I do not think that the men who made 
the Constitution forbade the establishment of a State 
church because they were opposed to religion. They 
knew that the introduction of religious differences into 
American life would undermine the democratic founda- 
tions of this country. 

What holds for adults holds even more for chil- 
dren, sensitive and conscious of differences. I cer- 
tainly hope that the Board of Education will think very, 
very seriously before it introduces this division and an- 
tagonism in our public schools. 


For our own part, we agree with John Dewey and 
with the parents who expressed fears that this policy 
might blur the separation between state and church 
and constitute a threat to democracy. If this is not 
obvious at first glance, let the reader remember that 
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- what Unitarianism really means. 


free religion as Unitarians know it is not the sort of re- 
ligion that will be taught the majority of the young 
people involved. American religion by and large is still 
in the authoritarian state—but with clashing authori- 
ties and a consequent odiwm theologicum. 

The harm that this policy may do, therefore, is, 
in our judgment, obvious. Will it be, in any measure, 
compensated by any good? We take leave to doubt 
it. To teach religious doctrine to young people is not 
the same thing as to form good character (which we 
presume is the end in view). The characters of these 
children will have already been formed by their early 
home life, infancy being the most important time, and 
by their home and neighborhood surroundings. Re- 
ligious instruction in school time may succeed in 
giving the children of certain areas and social condi- 
tions in New York an academic appreciation of the 
fact that certain words which they have used as emo- 
tional catharsis have an older and wider history, re- 
ferring indeed to supernatural persons and to extra- 
terrestrial places. But these divine semantics will 
probably not cause the children to cease from swearing. 

There are, it seems to us, logically, two places for 
religious instruction—the home and the church school. 
If they are not doing a good job today, they have at. 
least, the one a tradition of religious instruction and 
the other a constantly improving plant and technique. 
They both have access to the child in his less crowded 
and regimented hours. Between them lies the answer 
to the problem of religious instruction. _The public 
school can only complicate the problem. 


There is Hope for Hitler 


SOMEBODY has said that there is a little good in the 
worst of men, and we are glad to be able to report to 
our readers that Adolf Hitler is not quite such a bad 
and benighted man as we had been led to expect. 

The sharp eyes of Mr. F. E. Schuchman, a member 
of the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
caught in a serial publication of Hermann Rauschning’s 
“The Voice of Destruction,” a quoted remark of the 
Fuehrer which may show the first faint stirrings of a 
sign of grace in him. Rauschning quotes Hitler as. 
saying: 

You can make Christ into a noble human being, and 
deny his divinity and his role as a savior. People have 
been doing this for centuries. I believe there are such 
Christians today in England and America—Unitarians 
they call themselves, or something like that. It’s no 
use, you cannot get rid of the mentality behind it. We 
don’t want people who keep one eye on the life here- 
after. We need free men who feel and know that God is 
in themselves. 

Mr. Schuchman took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and gave the readers of The Pittsburgh Press, 
where this quotation appeared, a juster picture of 
Needless to say, his 
interpretation differed markedly from that of Herr 
Hitler. . 

But even a misapprehension is better than total 
ignorance, and if Hitler has found out, at his com- 
paratively early age, that there are such entities in the 
world as Unitarians, even if he is not yet clear as to 
what they believe, there is at least a glimmer of hope 
for his further enlightenment. 


Liberalism and Direction 


The writer is editor of The Protestant Digest (New 
York). This paper is based on an address before the 
American Unitarian Association, May 1940. 


“THAT LIBERALS throughout the world appear to 
have reached a place where they are confused has been 
a topic of conversation among scholars for some time. 
It has not, however, been so very evident to a great 

“many liberals themselves, and to the man on the street 
it has come only recently as a sudden sad revelation. 
To the ordinary observer, liberalism appears to stand 
like some animal about to be extinguished in the evo- 
lutionary struggle for existence, hounds on one flank 
and wolves on the other, not knowing which to attack 
or whether to attack, surprised and stunned by the 
turn of a fate which it had supposed to be friendly to 
its particular species. 

The situation is tragically symbolized in Europe 
today where the modern liberal directionless order is 
being torn by an illiberal order that has direction, 
unity and will to power. The tragedy is increased 
by the fact that this time liberal Europe will be com- 

-pelled in asking American aid to deal with the Vatican 
and to deal the Vatican in. And this very predicament 
is due to the presence in the midst of the American 
directionless liberal order of a political church order 
that has direction, unity and will to power. 

When I speak of liberals, I refer not merely to 
those in various church communions who call them- 
selves liberal, but also to the so-called “emancipated 
minds” who have thrown off what they call the “bond- 
age’’ of religion. 


Three Liberal Insights 


Let me cite in a very general way some of the 
things these liberals have had in common. 

First. They have had a sense of the ever-receding 
horizon of cultural values and possibilities, a sense of 
infinite riches in variety and color of human person- 
ality and of the words, pictures, music, the arts, in- 


stitutions, codes, laws, forms of association, which are 


the products of human personality. 
Second. They have recognized the desirability, 
even the necessity of making life’s cultural values and 
cultural inheritances available for more and more of 
the thousands of millions of human beings on this 
planet, and have recognized the necessity of extending 
(among those cultural values) democratic rights and 
responsibilities. 
Third. And very important to notice in an at- 
tempt to diagnose the present paralysis of liberalism: 
- Our liberals have been characterized by (and all these 
things are of course closely related) a delight in dif- 
ference of opinion, a delight in individuality of out- 
look. This easy enjoyment of difference and individ- 
uality is probably the most noticeable of all liberal 
_ characteristics to those who are strangers to liberalism. 
It is this last characteristic which, when looked 
at more than casually, may reveal something of the 
disease from which our liberals today suffer. For dif- 
ference, although concomitant of all delight and es- 
_sential to all life, is paradoxically incidental to the 
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development of the soul in the praise of God or, to put 
it more coldly, in the development of the microcosm 
in relation to the Cosmos. The oak leaf wants noth- 
ing more than to be a good oak leaf and from that 
eae come myriads of oak leaves all akin yet no two 
alike. 

Deviations and the End in View 


Thus, as biologists know, and as logicians know, 
and as sailors know, difference is meaningless without 
a single frame of reference within which the difference 
is perceived. In sailing from New York to New Zea- 
land you may deviate from your course, but you will 
never reach New Zealand if you consistently head for 
Alaska. And to say you delight in the difference of 
opinion of a steersman who heads for Alaska is worse 
than nonsense. It is quite dishonest if you want to go 
to New Zealand. 

If you really want to go to New Zealand there is 
no deviation you won’t put up with if it is a necessary 
deviation. You can’t sail over rocks and sand bars 
and dry land. You may deviate to avoid hurricanes. 
You may havea choice of routes. But these differences 
are all within a single frame of reference, namely, the 
desire to go to New Zealand. There are opinions and 
people you won’t put up with, whose differences you 
won’t delight in, and they are those who are deter- 
mined to take you and your ship to Alaska or Greenland 
or any other place than New Zealand. 

Now let us suppose something. Suppose you 
grew to like the boat. Suppose you became enamored 
of the life at sea, the good food, the pleasant company, 
and suppose somehow the importance of getting to 
New Zealand dwindled in your mind. You still spoke 
about it but kept postponing the date of your arrival. 
Under these circumstances you could very well delight 
in even such differences as sailing in circles in the 
Indian Ocean or cruising in the Mediterranean. Sooner 
or later, to make yourself perfectly contented in soul, 
as well as in body, you would call it all sailing to New 
Zealand. The truth would be that you had been 
weaned away from your first desire. You no longer 
wanted what you said you wanted, and when you said 
you wanted it you were deceiving yourself. And here 
is where much of our American liberalism is today— 
world liberalism, too, for that matter—but I believe 
definitely and dangerously more in American liberalism 
than in the rest of the world—simply because the 
American boat is a more comfortable boat to be in for 
the moment. Self-deception is a sickness of the mind 
and it is the sickness of many of our liberals today. 
They no longer want to go to New Zealand, if they 
ever did! There are many ways by which we fool our- 
selves. For instance, many of us have presently a 
way of saying that the means determine the ends. 
Some liberals use this saying to hamper the efforts of 
the disinherited children of God to gain back their 
heritage as children of God and as joint heirs of God’s 
world. Some liberals say these children play too 
roughly. The means they use to recapture their share 
of things will vitiate the ends they pursue. I have ex- 
pressed this myself in my ballad, ‘“‘O’Malley to the 
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Reds.’’ Where the Priest whom I have modeled after 
the great and truly living liberal Catholic Priest, 
Father Coady of Antigonish (a man who is on his way 
to New Zealand), is talking to the Marxist miners: 


I’ve heard your young men say, ‘“’ Tis true, 
we don’t believe in much! 
We walk alone . . . as for the Cross, 
we've cast away that crutch!” 
And so they’ve cut their closest kin, 
Their cuisle chridh’, the One Within, 
Whose pulse would warm the frozen hand 
And nerve the tongue to understand 
the things they taste and touch. 
They say that far too slowly 
the old gods ground their grist, 
And the only way they’ll ever get 
the goods their fathers missed 
Is to hate-fuse together 
their fingers to a fist, 
And hammer, hammer, hammer, 
to break the brutal foe 
Who fats his saucy children 
on the bread of their children’s woe. . . . 
But what’s to happen after, 
What like will be their laughter, 
When hate has flayed the human mask? 
These are the things they seldom ask, 
For they seem not to know. .. . 
The Devil has no trouble 
finding his proper tool, 
But you who help the Devil 
are but the Devil’s fool, 
And you who do the work of Hell 
shall have Hell for your rule. 


In other words, you who use Hell’s means will end 
in Hell. And this is all very well and necessary to 
warn against Hell’s methods provided we are using 
Heaven’s methods, for Heaven is swifter than Hell 
would we but use it. But Heaven is also closer to 
Hell than it is to intellectual frigidity. And if we 
choose Heaven and not Hell, then out of our pulpits 
we shall be driven by Heaven down to the spiritually 
starved masses with no mere social gospel, but with 
the flaming evangel of social revolution. This is what 
happened to Father Coady. 

For even the sense of proportion which is, or should 
be, above all a liberal characteristic and our sense of 
logical justice should remind us that our own positions 
of freedom, from which we judge these disinherited 
and rough-and-tumble brothers of ours, are warm nests 
within the walls of academic and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions. These positions of security have not fallen 
like manna from Heaven, but have been arrived at as 
ends through means. The means through which they 
have been arrived at are the economic and political 
processes of the world today. The means to the ends 
of the security in which we write books, preach our 
sermons, perform our works of charity even, these 
means are Our common economic and political pro- 
cesses of wholesale exploitation, mass murder, unem- 
ployment, unspeakable waste of natural and human 
resources, and now, finally and logically, war. 

Now we may retire to the country and live in a 
made-over farmhouse (into whose history of means 
and ends it might be as well not to inquire too closely), 
or we may take ourselves to the hot spot in the world’s 
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news, China, Spain, Finland. We may even take it 
to Mr. Cunningham’s Georgia. And in these places 
we may feed the misguided quarreling children, we 
may feed Chinese and Japanese indiscriminately, we 
may feed Mr. Cunningham and his victims (feeding his 
victims under his stipulation, to which we agree in 
advance, that we never once encourage them to strike 
off their chains). 

I say we may go to the country, or we may dis- 
tribute largess to the victims of violence in dramatic 
circumstances, but the masses of the people are lashed 
to the machine in most undramatic circumstances, the 
bulk of the people starve their souls in the bleak ano- 
nymity of sprawling cities and destitute rural slums. 
Commercialized sport, movies, the blatting radio— 
these are their anodynes; an arid loneliness their lot. 
Their masters are no better. If perchance there was 
any grace in the old plantation feudalism there is of a 
certainty no grace in the new factory plutocracy. 


The Ugliness of All Our Lives 


And better so. The ugliness of feudalism was 
hidden from all but its victims. The obvious 
ugliness of our lives (all our lives) may propel us out of 
them into some different form. We cannot hide the 
source of our wealth in the ‘‘quarters.”” We have at 
least advanced from that. Our ugliness is out and 
aboveboard. It is better it be kept so. It is better it 
grow worse and more obvious—even unto the black 
horror of war and fascism—that some of us cry out: 
It is time for a change, it is time we took on a direction 
from here to somewhere else; it is time to go to New 
Zealand. 

And to keep that ugliness before our minds, we 
must stay with it, not go to the country nor to dramatic 
wars and pestilences. For when we go there, we hide 
from our minds the ordinary everyday ugliness of our 
common lives, of the very texture of our lives; we 
hide from our minds the pernicious anemia which in- 
fects the means to the end of our own judgments, these 
judgments we make against the “‘too-rough”’ tactics 
of our mutilated brethren, these judgments I say which 
are made possible only by the degradation of our 
economic and social foundations. 

Let us think long on this when we so blithely 
condemn the undoubtedly harsh methods sometimes 
used in collective bargaining, for instance, or in resist- 
ing a Franco in Spain. Let us think long on this be- 
fore we condemn those who may find themselves 
face to face with a Franco in Mexico in the near future 
or later on in America. Let us remember that the 
powers that be in this world are our powers. They 
uphold us. It is their largess which we spend and let 
us remember, too, and this is bitter to remember, that 
our judgments against the slaves’ roughness are judg- 
ments which weigh more heavily the whip of the 
master. So, if we are so sure that the end is deter- 
mined by the means, shall we not do well to examine 
critically the means to our ends? The means-make- 
the-end argument may prove a boomerang. It may 
work as well against us as for us. For when we re- 
strain the victim in its name we are in effect aiding the 
aggressor who is not affected by our argument, but who 
proceeds in the name of order to coerce the weak and to” 
hound him to desperation—I repeat in the name of 


order, state order, national order, imperial order, 
‘law and order,” whose beneficiaries we are, one of 
whose ends we are. It is one thing for you or for me 
to refuse to use coercion or “overpersuasion’”’ our- 
selves. It is quite another thing for us to counsel 
others so to refuse when their enemy is the order on 
which our security rests. When we do so, we in effect 
act as policemen of the status quo. 

We do this as much by our silence which gives 
consent to injustice as by our open counsel of non- 
resistance. We do it by our decently and discreetly 
murmured protests, our toothless resolutions, our 
interfaith cloaks behind which flashes the stiletto 
aimed at the heart of our free democracy. Recently, a 
liberal speaker was hauled off a liberal platform, in- 
sulted and beaten and jailed. This could never have 
happened in a city where liberty was on the march. 
Such a city would have cried out with one voice, “‘Re- 
lease that man or we join him in prison.” The liberal- 
ism of that city is theoretical but not effective. 


Political or Religious Catholicism 


A friend of mine who wants above all things to be 
a “liberal” says we should not attack political Cathol- 
icism because we run the danger of being called anti- 
Catholic. And of course he is right. No matter how 
often nor how logically we repeat that opposition to 
political Catholicism is the best safeguard of religious 
Catholicism, nevertheless we are charged and will be 
charged with being bigoted opponents of the Catholic 
religion. The organizers, the contrivers of an eccle- 
siastical system will see to that. In other words, when 
we dust the room we get dust on our hands. And if 
the room has been neglected a long time, we get very 
dusty. Wemay even get bitten by aspider. We shall 
certainly get smeared with names one doesn’t mention. 

The Baptists in the South are not noted for their 
liberalism. And they recently did a dangerous thing, 
an unseemly thing, an illogical thing. Yet I dare to call 
it a liberal thing, for they moved to avert a danger and 
they moved in spite of many of their own preconcep- 
tions. To stand against others’ prejudices is one kind 
of liberalism. To move against your own is to my 
mind a more real, a more living liberalism. They met 
in their meetinghouses, duly assembled, and petitioned 
the President to recall his envoy to the pope. Some of 
you good Unitarians of Boston will blush at the news. 
But let us try for a moment to understand these Bap- 
tists. Undoubtedly it was illogical, unseemly and 
dangerous. It was a departure from Baptist practice, 
which is to ostracize politics. Thus it was illogical. 
It brought politics right into a church meeting: thus it 
was unseemly. It set a precedent which could easily 
(if followed in certain directions) lead to disaster. 
Thus it was dangerous. We liberals might have 
wished they had done it differently. Yet by and 
large, the liberal elements of our churches have been 
halting and confused on this issue; because to join this 
issue means opposing the wishes of a political church 
which quite openly states its intolerance, its belief in 
intolerance and its ambition to change our Constitution 
and establish the U. S. A. upon a new foundation of in- 
tolerance. These Baptists and Methodists, too, risked 
the charge of bigotry, and we liberals may some day 
have them to thank for guarding our liberties.. We 


like the ship, we love the sea. Weare in no hurry to 
get to New Zealand. 

Another soothing incantation by which some lib- 
erals comfort themselves is the saying: The years may 
belong to the tyrants, but the centuries belong to God. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. There is no 
year, no hour that does not belong to God, no day that 
is not the day of creation and the day of judgment. 
If man disobeys God it only means that he flies in 
the face of nature. God is not mocked. Even the 
hour of man’s disobedience proves through the unfail- 
ing result of that disobedience that the hour belonged 
to God. 

Let us put this in another way. Let us say: 
Commitment (action) involves contradiction always, 
maladjustment always of mental housekeeping, just 
as you can’t have children and keep your house tidy 
every minute of the day and night. Now liberalism 
has been active in disentangling these contradictions, 
setting men’s minds in order, repairing broken mental 
furniture, inventing new pieces which will allow men’s 
minds to be easier with themselves. Liberalism is the 
homemaker as opposed to the mere housekeeper. 
Liberalism is in this view the modern form of Catholi- 
cism. It is the catholic, the universal spirit, and it is 
for this reason that it finds natural affinities and ante- 
cedents in the golden age of Roman Catholicism. 
But even as the material world is full of paradox, so 
the intellectual world is full of paradox too, and for a 
time it seemed that liberalism would die from attach- 
ment to some of its own labels. There are many signs 
today which are earnest of the fact that this danger 
has been or will be past. But another danger threat- 
ens: the danger in any purely intellectual adjustment, 
the danger of identifying intellectual adjustment with 
real adjustment, and this includes the danger of such 
identification being made for instance here, as we talk 
together or even as we may later pass resolutions to- 
gether, in so far as our talk and our resolutions do not 
gear into an act. If we can keep out of life, our talk 
can be pretty. If we enter life our talk will of neces- 
sity lose some of its prettiness in what Mr. Churchill 
calls the blood and tears and sweat of life. For the 
fear of commitment is a fear of blemishing the smooth 
white front of catholic liberal thinking. 


Religious Life and Song 


To overcome this fear may we not learn to look, 
though with great admiration yet perhaps with less 
awe, upon a theology which attempts to express our ex- 
perience of God in scientific terms, and may we not 
perhaps search in song for the language fitting to ac- 
tion, to commitment. For song alone amcng written 
words is catholic. There is no bigot of any sect who 


cannot sing “Jesus Lover of My Soul.” There is no 


fanatic nationalist who is not thrilled by ‘“‘Auld Lang 
Syne.” And song is impulsive to act and act is incar- 
nation. Our liberal danger may be or may have been 
that, having made the discovery that it is impossible to 
think of One as Three or of Three as One, and so forth, 
we might set up a holy Liberal Catholic Church and 
bow down and worship it. 

William Gilroy has made the pregnant suggestion 
that we make our catholicity—and we may substitute 
liberalism here for catholicity—‘‘as broad as our 
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praise,” so that having put our spades in the ground 
where we are, we may dig, we may build, so that a new 
song may break from our lips, and mankind be swept 
into its chorus, let it be Gregorian, chapel hymn, Negro 
spiritual; let it include the broken gesture, the un- 
taught cry; let it be the praise of our lives given over 
to Him who shapes our lives; let our effort show our 
praice and be our praise; let our houses be built to 
house the Lord; let our cities be built to delight the 
eyes of His children; let our economy be built to serve 
the abundant life that Jesus came to bring us; let 
creating as well as Creation sing the praises of the 
Lord! So can we have a basis for a liberal catholic 
church. 

By all means let us return to our sources in the 
record of man’s ever broken and ever repaired rap- 
prochement with God. But above all, let us return to 
God Himself in the soil and among the souls of God’s 
world, in the challenge He presents wherever His chil- 
dren, our brothers, are companionless, hungry, are 
treated by our undemocratic democracy as the Devil’s 
stepchildren. For here in the soil is the actuality of 
communion, of prayer, of listening to God, of hearing 
His sharp answers to our pleas for escape, for letting 
the cup pass by our lips. 

The pain is great, the contradictions manifold, the 
abandonment of friends, the suspicion, all are more 
than can be endured, and all, as we experience them, 
reveal more and more clearly to us the passion and the 
agony of the Cross. As we learn the meaning of true 
catholicity, revering in our fellow the honesty and sin- 
cerity which compel him to an opposite course, as we 
learn to feel the tragic weight of a scheme of things 
which imposes freedom upon a poor human soul— 
freedom of choice and therefore the awful responsibility 
to choose, we may come to understand some of the 
creedal statements we had discarded. 

True catholicity, true liberalism, then will drive us 
into illogical, unseemly, dangerous action. It will 
cause us to be viewed with suspicion by those who 
identify God with Britain or Russia or the Vatican. 
To enter upon this truly catholic, truly liberal commit- 
ment, is to enter upon a hard road. 

So liberalism will be damned if it does and damned 
if it doesn’t take the road—the road of direction. It 
will split. It will be lost. Its children will separate and 
go in opposite ways, for each man’s conscience will 
take him where it will. There are many consciences. 
There is the conscience of patriotism which is the voice 
of family or tribal honor. There is the conscience of 
devotion to a historic church. There is the conscience 
of loyalty to a culture. 

Deeper than all these is the conscience of man- 
kind, the common sense of the human children of the 
Unknown Creative Spirit. This conscience condemns 
any and every approach of man to man except the 
approach of friendship. This conscience expresses the 
desire of the human community to protect this ap- 
proach within its jurisdiction upon this planet, to 
protect it from those who would defile and despoil it. 
The method of protection must depend upon the de- 
mand of each particular situation. 

Doctrinaire rules of procedure can never stop this 
effort of protection. For instance, we have heard 
much lately of aggression, as if the aggressor were al- 
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ways in the wrong. Yet every war conducted by the 
collectivity of world states to correct a rebellious state 
will, of necessity, be technically an aggressive action. 
It may not always be a right or a just action any more 
than every action of our police is a just action, but right 
or wrong, it will be aggressive as our police are aggres- 
sive in making an arrest. 

What then is the road to New Zealand? And 
where is New Zealand? The conscience of. mankind 
today cries out for a structural change in the institu- 
tions of mankind, no mere change but change in a 
definite direction. Men desire to find their lost 
brotherhood. They yearn for a very ancient thing. 
They yearn for the human family and for the joys 
which human history has stolen from them. In Adam 
(prehistory) they were one. In Christ (the rebirth 
of Adam on a higher self-conscious plan) they will be 
one. If the word “family” has lost for you its conno- 
tation of unity, say then the spirit of brotherhood. 


From Blindness to Bloodshed 


Already the blood of the North of this continent 
and the blood of Europe is pouring out because our 
desire for this brotherhood was not equal to our desire 
for lesser things. What those lesser things are we need 
not enumerate. But their glitter had blinded our eyes. 
Their noise had deafened our ears. Their pleasures had 
waylaid our hearts and paralyzed our nerves. We 
were rich men or hoped to berich men. We were schol- 
ars safe in our academic nests. We were famous states- 
men caught in the flood of imperial ambition. We 
were part and parcel of what is and could not abandon 
ourselves and our families to what must be born into 
the world with us or without us. We clung to peace 
in our time, knowing in our hearts there was no peace 
and could be no peace until the aceumulation of evil 
which supported us was swept away. Hypnotized, 
we clung to our illusions until today the very rain is 
red and we begin to realize that our children will not 
speak again. 

Perhaps we may now be brought low enough to 
realize that a Chinese boy, who died because a certain 
Nine Power Pact was dishonored, is as dear to his 
father as an American boy. Pray this be so and some 
meaning, some purpose grow out of the heaviness 
which comes into the midst of us. 

It is not enough (moreover, it is superfluous) for 
us to argue the pros and cons of going into the war or 
staying out. Our State Department is unlikely to 
consult us. Even our State Department has less dis- 
cretion in this decision than many people think. War 
happens.. The time to stop it has long passed when 
it arrives. Like an iceberg in a fog it looms too sud- 
denly for the reversing of the engines to avoid the 
crash. War is the inescapable consequence of the kind 
of ‘‘peace’”’ which precedes it. In that fact is the fal- 
lacy of those who would outlaw war. If we would 
outlaw war we must outlaw the structure of society 
which makes war as inevitable as pneumonia makes a 
fever inevitable. And if we would outlaw that struc- 
ture, we must exorcise the meanness which is built 
into that structure. These are short words in New 
England and short words in Old England. But these 
are hard days. Time is short and calls for short 
words. 


The Problem of the Use of Force 


(Concluded from last 1sswe) 


CHIEF JUSTICE CHARLES EVANS HUGHES ata 
joint session of Congress, assembled on March 4, 1939, 
to celebrate its 150th anniversary, made the following 
statement: 


What the people really want they usually get. 
With the ultimate power of change through amendment 
in their hands, they are always able to obtain whatever 
a preponderant and abiding sentiment strongly de- 
mands. 


Chief Justice Hughes has put his finger here on the 
very foundation of democratic society. 

But suppose there is no unified preponderant and 
abiding sentiment in the people. I know of no one 
who has treated this problem of social conflict more 
clearly than Krishnalal Shridharani in his “War 
without Violence.” 


Just as the existence of the State does not rule 
out potential civil war or revolution, the World State, 
even when fully materialized, cannot liquidate the even- 
tuality of civil war and revolution. The agencies of 
negotiation and arbitration existent in the State have 
time and again proved insufficient to settle conflict 
within the State. Similarly, negotiation and arbitration 
on an international scale are sometimes bound to fail to 
settle disputes between States and peoples. Social con- 
flict requires something more than arbitration and nego- 
tiation for a satisfactory settlement. . . . The functions 
of negotiation and arbitration, however indispensable, 
are not equal to the solution when the dispute in ques- 
tion springs from the very depth of communality—that 
is, when the general will for communality itself is broken. 
In other words, when no common values remain for both 
parties so that they can overwhelm the issue which in- 
spires differences, it takes more than negotiation and 
arbitration to restore the general will which Rousseau 
gives as a prerequisite for the community. 


It is at this point that Harold Laski contends that 
liberalism will break down, when a substantial number 
of citizens call in question the major premise of an 
existing social order. This is the point where violence 
steps in. Indeed, there seems no other alternative 
than violence or the passive acceptance of the status 
quo, no matter how great its injustice. 

We see therefore how important it is to cultivate, 
to keep alive and to defend those basic religious values 
which give men their sense of community. We see 
why Aldous Huxley says the greatest contribution 
which we can make to the peace movement is the dis- 
cipline of personal character in the values of religion. 
We see why Vera Michelas Dean warns us that the 
democracies must not be maneuvered into the position 
of defending the status quo in the present conflict. We 
see why Max Lerner says that our only hope is to 
demonstrate not only to Germany but to the peoples 
of the world the dynamic and revolutionary character 
of democracy. We know what Lionel Curtis meant 
when he said, “In order to grow, freedom must live 
dangerously.”’ 

. But no matter how deeply we are disciplined in 
the religious values which are the only adequate foun- 
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dation and cohesive force of society, and no matter 
how dynamic, constructive and revolutionary we are 
in applying the basic principles of democracy, there is 
always the chance that in the exigencies of these times 
we may be forced to face the issue of war as a living 
issue. Indeed, there are those among us who feel 
that the time has already come. We shall be for- 
tunate if we escape that issue during the next five years. 

Can a religious man take part in war? Is he ever 
justified in using violence on his fellow men? It is 
well for us to remember that this is for us a question of 
the relationship between human nature and the re- 
ligious values which we profess, between human na- 
ture and the institutions and methods of democracy 
which endeavors to keep open the channels between all 
men and these religious values. 

The question of ends and means is exceedingly 
complicated. We have already devoted a session of 
this institute to it. But I have this to say: The an- 
swer to the question depends upon our ability to dis- 
tinguish clearly between good ends and evil ends, and 
between good means and evil means. Not only that, 
but, having clearly so distinguished, in our ability to 
find in life the possibility of reaching good ends by 
good means, and in eschewing evil means and evil 
ends. In actual life situations, it is not always simple, 
even when your motives and your will are disciplined 
in the highest degree. We are presented with forced 
options between mutually exclusive goods, so that one 
must be sacrificed. Or we are presented with forced 
dilemmas between an evil and what seems an equally 
intolerable evil. There are times when our failure to 
act is morally as reprehensible as the wrong: action. 
It is not for nothing that the General Confession 
speaks both of those things we have done which we 
ought not to have done and those things which we 
have left undone which we ought to have done. To 
fail to make moral decisions when they are due may 
narrow the ethical choices open to you at a later time, 
and this narrowing may be cumulative until there is 
only a forced choice between intolerable evils. This 
is why discriminating foresight and initiative are so 
important in ethics and religion. I love trees and I 
hate to destroy them, but if a forest fire is raging and ] 
can by destroying a few trees, no matter how fine, 
save hundreds of others, I would not hesitate to do sa. 
It does not matter to me how the forest fire arose. 
The one thing before me is to help put it out before it 
destroys more valuable property. And if I am in a 
position where I can, by killing one man, save tens or 
hundreds or thousands, and there is no other way, | 
think I should be ethically justified in killing that man. 

But the emphasis here falls upon that conditioning 
clause, if there is no other way. We must be sure that 
there is no other way. The trouble with pacifism, 
even of the Quaker variety, is that through its exces- 
sive individualism and its failure to deal realistically 
with a philosophy for the whole of society, it has given 
man no other way, except one which is negative, pas- 
sive, or, at best, endeavors to improvise some moral 
substitute for war which satisfies the conscience of 
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the individual but fails to solve the social problem 
which raised the issue of violence. 

It has remained for Gandhi both to make the clear- 
est exposition of the evil of violence, and to present a 
third alternative to the choice between passive ac- 
quiescence in the injustice of the status quo and the 
use of violence. 

The trouble with violence is that it blocks the 
avenue between man and truth, between human na- 
ture and religious values. I quote from Shridharani: 


The very intangible nature of truth, then, implies 
that an exclusive pursuit of any value is opposed to the 
spirit of truthfulness. An individual can be convinced 
of his own truth at a given moment, but he can never be 
absolutely certain in the final analysis. Therefore, he 
should be open to correction inspired both from within 
and from without—that is, he should give the benefit of 
the doubt even toa man of a diametrically opposite point 
of view. This means the admission on his part that 
even the opponent may prove to be right. Neverthe- 
less, so long as he remains convinced of his own right- 
ness, he can and should resist the opponent’s view while 
always remaining conscious of the fact that he might 
need correction. This intangible nature of truth, how- 
ever, is denied by the doctrine of violence in its final 
implication, if not directly. For violence operates to 
establish might as right. Consequently, might becomes 
an unqualified value; the absolute truth. It follows 
from there that the employment of violence is anything 
but an action undertaken in the spirit of truth. It be- 
comes, on the other hand, an exclusive pursuance under 
an absolute standard. 


In'the words of Gandhi: 


Those who have to bring about radical changes in 
human conditions and surroundings, cannot do it except 
by raising a ferment in society. ‘There are only two 
methods of doing this, violent and nonviolent. Violent 
pressure is felt on the physical being and it degrades 
him who uses it as it depresses the victim, but non- 
violent pressure exerted through self-suffering, as by 
fasting, works in an entirely different way. It touches 
not the physical body, but it touches and strengthens 
the moral fibre of those against whom it is directed. 


. 


As Gandhi says, nonviolence is ‘‘available to either 
side in a fight, and it has checks that automatically 
work for the vindication of truth and justice in pre- 
ponderating measure.”’ ‘ 

While violence closes the avenue to truth, non- 
violence opens the avenue to truth. As Gandhi in- 
sists, the truth lies deeper than reason, and can only 
be reached by awakening the heart through suffering. 


The conviction has been growing upon me that 
things of fundamental importance to the people are not 
secured by reason alone, but have to be purchased with 
their suffering. Nobody has perhaps drawn up more 
petitions or espoused more forlorn causes than I, and I 
have come to this fundamental conclusion that if you 
want something really important to be done you must 
not merely satisfy the reason, you must move the heart 
also. The appeal of reason is more to the head, but the 
penetration of the heart comes from suffering. It opens 
the inner understanding in men. 


Now you will be saying that there is nothing new 
in this. Indeed it is the deepest thing I know about 
Christianity, and we must never forget that the Chris- 
tians had it directly from the Jews. But Christianity 
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has been just otherworldly enough so that this central 
teaching has never been effectively developed as a 
practical instrument for use on a large scale in this 
world. Gandhi has always been critical of the negative, 
or passive element in nonviolence, and even resistance 
has been replaced by the word assertive or aggressive. 
Shridharani even goes so far as to call his book, “War 
without Violence.” Satyagraha means insistence upon 
truth; it is nonviolent direct action. The chief contribu- 
tion of Gandhi is that he has taken this well-known 
power of the Suffering Servant and, facing with realism 
the problems of modern society, has fashioned of it an 
instrument for positive and dynamic mass action 
with a fully articulated program, as a moral alternative 
to war. 

I know of no clearer exposition of the philosophy, 
the program, and the successive steps in the develop- 
ment of Satyagraha than Shridharani’s ‘““War without 
Violence.’”’ An intimate companion and associate of 
Gandhi in his work, he is familiar with the mind of the 
western world and he has written to our condition. 
He may oversimplify and he may overstep some of the 
restraints which Gandhi would exercise, but the pro- 
gram which he unfolds seems to me the first valid al- 
ternative to war in all the complexity of modern so- 
ciety which I have been able to find. The program is 
not negative, passive or individualistic. It confronts 
the issues of the world with positive, dynamic, mass 
action. The steps lead through negotiation and arbi- 
tration, popular agitation, demonstration and _ ulti- 
matum, self-purification, strike and general strike, 
picketing, Dhurna (or sit-down strike), economic boy- 
cott, nonpayment of taxes, Hizrat (emigrating from 
the oppressive region), noncooperation with the 
government (that is, surrender of all titles of honor, 
nonparticipation in government loans, boycotting the 
law courts, boycotting the government schools and 
colleges, boycotting the legislative councils, with- 
drawing from government service, and withdrawing 
from the army and police), ostracism (to which Gandhi 
is opposed), civil disobedience, Assertive Satyagraha 
(taking over functions of the state), and finally to the 
establishment of a parallel government. I think you 
will agree with me that this is a comprehensive pro- 
gram, and it has been carefully worked out and tried 
in the furnace of actual experience. Anyone who 
reads the story of this movement in India not only 
among the peace-loving and disarmed people of India 
itself, but among the warlike Pathan mountaineers 
under the Mohammedan leader, Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, cannot help but be impressed by its magnitude 
and power. 

In contrasting Satyagraha with war, Shridharani 
notes the following similarities. Both are based upon 
mass appeal and resultant mass action. Both are in- 
struments of aggression. (Example: Gandhi’s march 
on the Government Salt Depot in 1930.) Both employ 
organization, discipline and strategy. Both concen- 
trate upon suffering asa source of power: war endeavor- 
ing to inflict the suffering upon the opponent and 
thereby blocking the avenues to truth, Satyagraha 
inviting the suffering upon one’s self in order to 
awaken the spirit of the opponent and thereby open 
the avenues to truth. Both afford a sense of chivalry, 
adventure, romance, heroism and sacrifice. Both may 


be organized and disciplined institutions even in time 
of peace. 

A short time ago I talked with two young men, 
one who had been studying in Harvard, the other in 
one of our first line preparatory schools. Their posi- 
tion was fairly representative of a substantial number 
of the more thoughtful among the younger generation. 
Their history teachers had talked to them in terms of 
power politics and the iniquity of imperialism. They 
had learned from their teachers that “‘the war to make 
the world safe for democracy”’ was in truth a war of 
rival imperialisms and that there was nothing to choose 
between the democracies and the countries which 
they had defeated. They saw this war in that light and 
were not going to be fooled as their fathers had been. 
They could not understand now why their same 
teachers were talking in terms of high-sounding ideal- 
ism and the threatened destruction of Christian 
civilization. All national ideals were for them treach- 
erous means by which they might be drawn into useless 
sacrifice. I think they were right in blaming my 
generation. But the thing which interested me most 
was that they had no alternative to war but negative, 
individual passivism. They simply would not fight 
and that was the end of it. . I told them that if they 
could not meet the present issues of the world with 
violence I could respect their conviction, but that I 
could not respect their alternative. 

These boys were rightly suspicious of high-sound- 
ing ideals, but in their suspicion they were in danger 
of cutting themselves off from the ultimate communica- 
tion of man: Integrity always speaks with a voice 
which must be heard. 

I was greatly impressed by Antoine de Saint 
Exupery’s “‘Wind, Sand and Stars.’”’ I agreed with 
Dorothy Thompson’s remark, “It seemed to me to 
express the knightly spirit of an epoch not yet born. 
It was hard, heroic and human.” But most of all, I 
was impressed with the thing he said to her when she 
found him in Paris last May on a two-day leave from 
the reconnaissance flying he was doing over enemy 
territory. She had remonstrated with him for risking 
his life in that very dangerous business: “Other men 
can fly planes. But you can write... you see 
things. France will need you. Europe will need 
you.” I do not know what has become of him now 
that France has fallen, but his reply was one which | 
shall never forget: 


You are absolutely wrong. Nobody has the right 
to write a word today who does not participate to the 
fullest in the agony of his fellow human beings. 

If I did not resist with my life, I should be unable 
to write. And what holds true for this war has got to 
hold true for everything. The Christian idea has got to 
be served; that the Word is made Flesh. One must 
write with one’s body. 

The reason why we are in this war, why there is 
a Hitler, why our whole civilization is crumbling up, is 
because this has not been so. Our words and our ac- 
tions are not one. We say things and pretend to be- 
lieve things, but what we say is not translated into 
the deed. And the deed is divorced from Faith, from 
the Word. And so, since we have not been all of a piece 
ourselves, personally, and in all our institutions, we have 
been divided souls and a divided society, and therefore 
we have been an impotent society. To be free means 


to be trustworthy. Otherwise no one is safe in freedom. 
A democracy must be a brotherhood. Otherwise it is 
a lie. 


Gandhi has presented us with a nonviolent, yet 
positive and dynamic, alternative to war, an alterna- 
tive which is of a piece with our religious values and 
which yet faces all the necessity for mass action in 
the complexity of modern society, which is of a piece 
with democracy, growing out of it and implementing 
it at the point of its greatest weakness, keeping open, 
where war closes, the channels between man and 
truth. He has tried it well among his own people and 
among the warlike people of another religion. Per- 
haps it can only function among those people who 
have the racial characteristics and the heritage of the 
people of India in their relations with a people who, 
despite all evidence to the contrary, are as civilized as 
the British. It is well to remember that it has not 
been tried as yet as a mass movement in an interna- 
tional war. We must consider carefully whether it 
will work effectively in modern warfare which has 
become so impersonal, and against the fanaticism, the 
precision and the controlled propaganda of the totali- 
tarian state. But in a world where the internal revolt 
of so many subjected peoples daily becomes so im- 
portant and in which democracy is so hard pressed 
and inwardly jeopardized by war, here is an alterna- 
tive to challenge the pioneer, the hero and the saint. 

There are two ways open to us at this juncture in 
human affairs. One is the acceptance of war as an evil, 
but a necessary evil, by which to defend what democ- 
racy we have attained, while at the same time we en- 
deavor to perfect and extend our democracy, as the 
clue to a world community of law and peace. If we 
take this way, we must take it with our eyes open, con- 
scious of its tragic inconsistencies and its latent perils 
to democracy itself. We must not fool ourselves, 
but accept war, if we must, as an evil which has been 
thrust upon us by the inadequacy of our own faith 
and vision and labor, while at the same time we re- 
consecrate ourselves to those creative tasks which 
will deliver those who come after us from such tragic 
choices. The other is the development of this new 
method of positive and dynamic nonviolent mass 
action on a scale which we have never dared to con- 
ceive. I know of no other way in which man can 
meet with realism the issues of violence in social con- 
flict. 


The Old Transcendentalist 


Clairvoyant mystic, ever he beheld 

The light that never was on sea or land. 

Serene, foreseeing ill by good expelled, 

He walked, the better country close at hand. 
Why talk of Mecca or Jerusalem? 

For him the whole broad earth was holy ground. 
The ten commands on stone—no need of them; 
On tablets of the heart the truth he found. 


In time he passed, and with him childlike trust. 
“Reality refutes his artless creed— 
Heaven’s lights are out—the spirit’s sword is rust— 
The only world we know meets every need,”’ 
They say; yet some rare souls will always see 
Man’s life transfigured by eternity. 

Eugene Rodman Shippen. 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
Chin Up 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


SEVEN OR EIGHT YEARS AGO I was walking 
along a street in Boston when I caught sight of a most 
odd-looking man. I had half a feeling that I knew 
him, so I looked again and discovered to my horror 
that I was meeting myself in a shop window. I 
was shocked to see a smallish man with stooping 
shoulders and a slightly battered hat. MHastily I 
moved off. 

If you have ever caught sight of yourself in a shop 
window, you will know exactly how I felt. 

I decided then and there that something must be 
done about that man. He must throw his shoulders 
back; he must keep his head up; he must be like the 
Village Blacksmith and look the whole world in the 
face. 

But the Village Blacksmith had muscles strong as 

iron bands. My daily work, with all its pleasures and 
advantages, does not make for muscular develop- 
ment. Exercise—that was it. Exercise was what I 
needed. : 

A few days later I noticed in a newspaper an ad- 
vertisement of a rowing machine. I resolved to havea 
rowing machine. Spending more dollars than now I 
like to remember, I sent for it. When it arrived, it 
proved to be a very handsome contrivance. Sliding 
seat, bands and pulleys. One sat in it on the floor, 
and with swinging arms rowed amid the scenery of 
chairs and tables. 

I started rowing with high hope. A hundred 
strokes every morning, and perhaps a few strokes 
every night. Soon I would be as straight as an arrow 
and feel as strong as a lion. Shoulders back, chin up, 
I would walk up Park Street, and people passing me 
would think: “There’s a fine figure of a man. How 
hearty! How fearless!’ They might even be re- 
minded of the Village Blacksmith. 

So went my thoughts as I rowed along between the 
table and chairs. 

But at the end of the first week I lost heart in my 
rowing. Nothing happened. I saw no change; I felt 
no change. And one morning I suddenly knew 
why. 

If one takes exercise just for the sake of exercise, 
nothing ever will happen. If one wants to keep one’s 
chin up, one must have mind as well as muscle. If 
one really wants to look the whole world in the face, 
one must do it from inside out, not from outside 
in. 

I put the rowing machine in the dark corner of a 
closet in my study. I forgot all about it—until 
yesterday morning, when I was turning out things 
because I am moving to another house, to a new par- 
sonage. 

Yesterday morning I looked at the rowing ma- 
chine with no regrets, and on the spot I gave it toa 
dear parishioner, who says he needs to get thinner in 
the region of the waist. But I did not tell him this 
story. 

It is sometimes best to learn by sad experience. 
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The President Goinnients : 


Who Only Boston Know 


IAM WRITING ON THE TRAIN, returning from a 
brief week-end trip, during which I have visited three 
churches, in Hollis and Staten Island, N. Y., and Mari- 
etta, O. In Hollis, I spoke at the banquet in honor 
of the 15th anniversary of the founding of the church; 
in Staten Island, I spoke at the annual festival dinner 
on Saturday evening and preached on Sunday morn- 
ing; and in Marietta, I took part in the service of or- 
dination and installation of the new minister. To say 
that I thoroughly. enjoyed every moment of the trip 
would be putting it mildly. Tosay that Iam returning 
to my desk at headquarters with renewed faith and 
courage would be a plain statement of fact, and one 
for which I am deeply grateful. 

As the train moves along toward Boston, I find 
myself repeating over and over again a familiar tag 
from Kipling, adapted to the occasion as follows: 
‘‘What do they know of Unitarianism who only Bos- 
ton know?” It is so easy to sit in a chair in Boston 
and imagine one knows what is going on in the far- 
flung areas of American Unitarianism—so fatally 
easy! But the truth is that New York and Chicago 
and San Francisco, and Miami and San Diego and 
Winnipeg, are not only very different from Boston 
but are also at least as important, from the point of 
view of Unitarian vitality. Not to know these places, 
and a lot of others like Sanford, Me., and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Houston, Tex., and Lancaster, Pa., 
and Lincoln, Neb., and Vancouver, B. C.—well, even 
if one had been “‘bred and born in the briar-patch”’ of 
Boston Unitarianism, one would scarcely be entitled to 
an opinion on the present state of the denomination as 
a whole. ; 

When it comes to passing judgment on the success 
or failure of a major denominational policy, what I 
want to know is what the Unitarians of Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland and Omaha, of Atlanta and Memphis and 
Santa Barbara, of Portland, Me., and Portland, Ore., 
think about it, as well. as what Boston thinks. I want 
to know what the ministers have to say on the subject 
—those within a hundred miles of Beacon Hill, and 
those who are a thousand miles away, or two thousand, 
or three. 

Many things look different on the banks of the 
Ohio, or within sight of the Statue of Liberty, or on 
the hills above San Francisco Bay, or on the campus 
of the University of Illinois, or in the capital of the 
Dominion of Canada, from the way they look under 
the shadow of the golden dome of the Massachusetts 
State House. Something happens—to Unitarians, 
like any other people—when you cross the Hudson, 
or the Mississippi, or the Shenandoah, or the Alle- 
ghenies, or the Sierras. 

It is important not to forget that the Unitarian 
church is continental in its fellowship, especially 
when we are tempted to make sweeping state- 


ments. 
F.M.E. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


The Partnership Plan 
Is Not Shelved 


To the Editor: 

I am very sorry indeed to place myself 
with the editor of The Register in giving 
exaggerated importance to Mr. Davis’ 
article by writing at length about it. Cer- 
tainly its spirit deserves for answer only 
complete silence—Mr. Davis needs to 
learn to “speak the truth in love.” But 
the substance of criticism by inexperienced 
and uninformed individuals sometimes 
must be dealt with, because it often leads 
astray others who may be equally inex- 
perienced and uninformed. 

Mr. Davis may rest assured that the 
Partnership Plan has not been dropped. 
Those of us who are members of the sub- 
committee on adult education do not think 
that the plan has been “effectually killed” 
by being placed in our hands. Mr. Davis 
is too impatient. Has he not learned the 
truth of the platitude that new ideas take 
root slowly? This platitude, of course, 
applies equally to purely methodological 
ideas (such as those of the Partnership Plan 
and “‘regional responsibility’’) and to philo- 
sophical concepts. If Rome was not built 
in a day, still less the Kingdom of God, as 
we who have labored for many years in 
our profession know only too well. 

I think that Mr. Davis does not 
remember the pre-Appraisal-Commission 
days. If he did, he could hardly fail to 
perceive the change which has come over 
our fellowship through the influence of the 
present administration. As one of our 
ministers put it, “It is like being released 
from a prison.’”” From being a group of 
churches and individuals, at best either 
sadly or smugly resigned to the defeatism 
of the leaven-in-the-lump-of-ecclesiasticism 
philosophy, we are becoming people who 
are at last realizing that Unitarianism is, 
par ‘excellence, the religion of democracy, 
and that we have an overwhelmingly great 
mission to fulfill in this country, and pre- 
cisely in these times. The administration 
is responsible for this change in attitude. 
And if it were not both “thoughtful and 
aggressive” it could not possibly be bring- 
ing about such a change. This in itself 
would be a remarkable accomplishment. 
But it is bearing fruit, not only in the 
dramatic work of the Service Committee, 
but also in the activities of the division of 
promotion and publications. Before rush- 
ing in pursuit of new ideas, the administra- 
tion is wisely seeing to it, through this 
division, that the great concepts found at 
present among us are understood by more 
and more individuals both within and out- 
side our churches. How many Unitarians 
do you know, Mr. Davis, who truly com- 
prehend even the fundamental concept of 
the nature of Unitarianism? 

I said that new ideas take root slowly. 


But before they even become seeds capable 
of taking root, a long process of develop- 
ment is needed. The spiritual revival 
brought about by the present administra- 
tion is the soil from which the new ideas 
will inevitably arise. But let Mr. Davis 
give us time. And may he soon learn that 
vituperation and sarcasm such as his cause 
a “leprosy of disintegration’ far more 
sinister than do the considerations which 
concern him in his essay. 
Anna Y. Fenn. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Why Not Discuss 


Regionalism at Shoals? 


To the Editor: 

I read Forest K. Davis’ article, “The 
Trend toward Disintegration,’ and I am 
jolted into a reply. This article reminded 
me of a recent experience. I was both 
speaking and listening in at a meeting in 
a neighboring state. A Presbyterian 
preacher addressed us and he said, with a 
superb air of informing the ignorant popu- 
lace, ‘Ah, that great man Plato. You all 
know Plato. He was the man who wrote 
The New Republic.” He was half right, 
but the half about which he was wrong 
made him all wrong. 

Mr. Davis may be half right, or very 
nearly, but I am quite certain that he is at 
least half wrong and that half makes him 
all wrong. For instance, his dogmatic ig- 
norance about regionalism worries me. If 
I had the time and you had the space to 
print it, I could very nearly write a book 
about the exciting progress which we have 
made in the Middle Atlantic States through 
our regional organization in cooperation 
with the American Unitarian Association. 
Also much good progress has been made in 
other parts of the country through region- 
alism. I am sure if Mr. Davis cared to 
investigate he would find something much 
more than ‘‘the rattle of dried leaves in this 
Unitarian regionalism.’’ In fact, judging 
from the descriptive terms which he ap- 
plies to our efforts to establish regionalism 
—“Organization without substance. 
Framework without body. Receptacle 
without content’’—we can only conclude 
that he has not investigated. I have a con- 
structive suggestion to make in the in- 
terests of Mr. Davis’ further education 
upon this subject and also any others like 
him. It is, since Mr. Davis is chairman of 
the 1941 Shoals Committee of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, that he and other 
Shoals committee chairmen arrange to 
have regionalism discussed by competent 
authorities upon the subject and that the 
whole matter be thoroughly debated at 
Star Island next summer. In the mean- 
time we could all be informing ourselves 
regarding the merits or the demerits of 
the regional plan, not from books or from 


hearsay, but from personal investigations 
of the accomplishments and the failures of 
our regional officers and of those men and 
women who are serving without acclaim 
in the work of strengthening the founda- 
tions of our Unitarian faith in the modern 
world. I speak for only one Regional 
Council, but I speak from three years of 
service and as president of that Council, 
and I want to witness to the wisdom, the 
hard work, and the devotion of our regional 
director and of his helpers, the Regional 
Council and all those other men and women 
in this area who have contributed of their 
time and their money. To have put the 
new talent into the field which we have 
been able to put to work and to have won 
the new loyalties which we have won, 
would have been a great advance, but we 
have done more than that. We have 
moved forward to new gains, to stronger 
churches and conferences, and to a more 
united and more enlivened liberal brother- 
hood. The progress which the regional 
work has made in cooperation with the 
American Unitarian Association during 
less than three years is prophetic of much 
greater gains in the future. 
Delos O’Brian. 
President Regional Council 
of Middle Atlantic States. 


An Attempt to Analyze 
Mr. Davis’ Charges 


To the Editor: 

If I understand. Mr. Davis rightly in his 
article, “‘The Trend toward Disintegra- 
tion,” in your last issue, his phrases ‘‘Or- 
ganization without substance,” etc., have a 
particular application to his own article. 
I have tried to analyze his message, and 
probably I’m wrong but this is what it 
seems to say: 

The regional plan has failed because the 
Laymen’s League, itself a shadow, has 
given decent burial to the Partnership 
Plan. The regional plan has failed be- 
cause none of the regions has started a 
rabbit that the whole denomination could 
go baying after. The regional plan has 
failed because in some mysterious way it 
is responsible for or has not cured a wide- 
spread indifference to the church. Or it 
has failed because the ‘‘present adminis- 
tration” has not used it to jam social 
theory down our throats, thereby arousing 
great enthusiasm and generating a plan to 
end this and all wars. Or perhaps it has 
failed because it does not minister to the 
‘millions of agonies” outside the church 
who ‘will have none of it.” 

I don’t claim to understand Mr. Davis 
correctly, but he seems to condemn the 
present Unitarian administration for fail- 
ure to use its position for social indoctrina- 
tion of the churches. We wouldn’t tolerate 
that, not even from the Youth Commis- 
sion. Our social thinking may be as slow 
as the movement of a glacier, but we insist 
that it be our own thinking. I submit 
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that it is not our denominational leadership 
which is at fault, for it has given as much 
encouragement and guidance as we will 
tolerate, but it is the failure of our mem- 
bership to respond to what leadership 
they have and to allow opportunity for 
more. Of the millions who have “aban- 
doned the institution as a hopeless relic’ 
as many have left because they objected 
to ethical and social leadership as for any 
other reason. 

To accuse the present administration of 
failure to exercise leadership is to fail to 
recognize the magnitude of the task. Un- 
der past leadership a tradition was de- 
veloped that Unitarian leaders may speak 
only such opinions as are representative of 
those held by the membership, and no or- 
thodox church clings more tenaciously to 
ancient dogma than Unitarian churches to 
their traditions. Recognizing this the im- 
patient should have more patience and 
sympathy with present leadership, for 
nothing can be accomplished unless it can 
overcome the awful weight of this stifling 
tradition. Let criticism be more realistic 
and more sympathetic. Otherwise it adds 
to the difficulty of the task, or becomes it- 
self ‘‘organization without substance; a 
leprosy of disintegration,’’ words, sharp- 
edged but hollow, “full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” 

Robert Weston. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


What Is Supposed to 
Become of the 
Laymen’s League? 


To the Editor: 

If I understand correctly the purport of 
President Furber’s article on ‘League Ob- 
jectives” as published in The Christian 
Register of November 15, it can be ex- 
pressed about as follows: 

1. The Partnership Plan has been passed 
over to the division of education of the 
American Unitarian Association for a 
quiet and unobtrusive burial. 

2. The Churchmanship Institute is to 
survive, if at all, only in the hands and un- 
der the auspices of the department of Uni- 
tarian extension and church maintenance 
of the A. U. A. 

3. Individual memberships (except for 
the 763 members-at-large) are to be abol- 
ished and group membership substituted, 
with a resulting diminution in dues from 
membership from about $3,200 to approxi- 
mately half that sum, which can be made 
up (so Mr. Furber explained to the Cam- 
bridge chapter on November 12) by a re- 
duction of the headquarters clerical staff 
now employed to a considerable extent in 
collecting dues, following up memberships, 
and maintaining the status quo. 

A fourth item for consideration (not 
mentioned in this article by Mr. Furber) is 
the fact that most of the pamphlet pub- 
lications of the League and its publicity 
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material have already been turned over to 
the department of promotion and publica- 
tions of the A. U. A., to be maintained and 
distributed hereafter by the staff of that 
department. 

President Furber says that in furtherance 
of the plan ‘‘to raise our funds as economi- 
cally and considerately as possible,’’ there 
appears every reason to believe that by 
1941-42 the League and the Y. P. R. U. 
will have joined forces with the A. U. A. in 
a consolidated appeal. This can doubtless 
be done through the A. U. A.’s division of 
promotion and publications (or any other 
department of the A. U. A. that may con- 
cern itself with raising funds). 

It only remains to assign the work of the 
League’s field secretary to the A. U. A.’s 
department of Unitarian extension and the 
necessity of maintaining national head- 
quarters for the League well-nigh ceases. 

By this time the 763 members-at-large 
will also have wondered what they are be- 
longing to, and why, which will obviate 
the occasion (and possibility) of longer col- 
lecting their annual dues—and so this only 
remaining need for keeping a League head- 
quarters will cease. At the same time the 
94 League chapters can (and probably will) 
adopt the status of the forty-odd Unitarian 
Men’s Clubs in our churches not now af- 
filiated with the League—and so group 
membership will no longer be essential or 
consequential. 

After all dues (group and individual) 
have “‘flown out of the window,” the $3,000 
or so of income from endowment will re- 
main, which will pay more than half of the 
salary of an A. U. A. divisional director 
(any division). Half of such an individ- 
ual’s time will be more than ample for 
taking charge of the League’s remains 
(‘perpetual care’ I believe is the funeral 
director’s term). This might be done on 
the ground that half of a big man’s time is 
worth more than all the time of a little 
man—or woman. 

For the accomplishment of certain com- 
mon objectives, as set forth by the presi- 
dents of our five major organizations in 
the letter supposed to be read in our 
churches on October 6, the League as such 
seems unnecessary if not superfluous, since 
all of its principal functions requisite to 
those ends are to be exercised for it by the 
American Unitarian Association. 

All of which may be a good thing; but is 
it? Is it well to cooperate oneself out of 
existence? Can a nonfunctioning body 
cooperate at all? Let’s think it over before 
we lose our thinker, our head—by decapi- 
tation or otherwise. In these days of 
decisions without precedents, both in de- 
nominational and national affairs, ought 
we not to move with forethought and not 
hindsight? The vista from the latter angle 
is not always an inspiring one. Like the 
now-forgotten Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, our name may only serve to pre- 
serve a financial inheritance for the benefit 
of the A. U. A. The General Alliance has 


declined thus to be absorbed or devitalized . 
in its essential functions. 
Livingston Stebbins. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


(Since our correspondent wrote the 
above letter the subcommittee involved 
has met to discuss the future of the Part- 
nership Plan, and we will announce next 
week its determination to see that the 
plan is not allowed to die.—Ed.) 


The Deeper Import 


of Forest Davis’ Criticism 


To the Editor: 

I have just read the article by Forest 
Davis in the last issue of The Register. 
Since the author was at one time editor of 
The Y. P. R. U. News, and is now chair- 
man of an important Y. P. R. U. commit- 
tee, I wonder if I might be permitted a few 
words of comment. Mr. Davis’ article 
deals with two distinct issues. The first is 
regionalism in the organization of the 
American Unitarian Association and of 
some of its affiliated bodies. It seems to 
me that this question should be sharply 
differentiated from the others raised in the 
article. A regional form of organization is 
being tried by the Y. P. R. U. in connection 
with its field work because it seems to hold 
greater possibilities, within the budget 
available, for meeting and interesting the 
greatest number of young people through- 
out the country. It was not adopted asa 
panacea, but as a slight variant from exist- 
ing procedures and one which seemed to 
hold distinct promise of being more effec- 
tive in accomplishing the broad aims of any 
field work program. Its success clearly 
depends on whether the idea is approved 
in the various areas in which it is tried. 
I suspect that somewhat similar consid- 
erations may have influenced the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Mr. Davis’ chief complaint, however, 
seems to be that the Unitarian church, as 
an institution, has so signally failed to keep 
pace with the times that it has completely 
lost public confidence and hence has noth- 
ing to be regional about. This defeatism, 
if taken at its face value, no Unitarian 
worthy of the name can for a moment en- 
tertain. If we do not believe in ourselves, 
we can hardly expect others to do so. I 
wonder, however, whether Mr. Davis was 
not in fact seeking to express, in as provoc- 
ative a manner as possible, doubts which 
many young Unitarians sometimes feel. 
Just where are we heading anyway? Are 
we going forward or backward, or don’t 
we know? One hundred and fifty years is a 
long time as viewed from the present, but 
it is a very short one as seen by history. 
Many of us have an uneasy feeling which 
will not be downed, but continues to grow, 
that certain movements which we once 
thought held the promise, at any rate, of 
better things, are in fact reactionary and 
incompatible with the general principles 
upon which both our government and our 


faith are founded. Is this problem being 
given serious thought by our leaders? How 
many of us have visited the library or 
office of some Unitarian minister and come 
away with the uncomfortable suspicion 
that his “social gospel’’ on which he lays 
great store for our common regeneration is 
in fact derived largely from ‘‘Digests’’ and 
current periodicals? Who ever heard of a 
gospel worthy of the name which wasn’t a 
social gospel? Is the same inspiration be- 
ing provided for Unitarian students which 
came from Channing, Parker and Emer- 
son? Or are we becoming bogged down in 
a mass of generalities and petty ‘‘projects’’? 
These are but a few of the questions which 
it seems to me are inherent in Mr. Davis’ 
complaint. It seems to me that The 
Register might well devote some of its 
space to answering them. 
Henry Atherton. 
Boston, Mass. 


Partnership for 
What Purpose? 


To the Editor: : 

I have just read the two articles you 
editorialize upon and am happy to accept 
your invitation for responses. 

I am perplexed by Mr. Furber’s remark 
that subjects for Partnership Sundays (if 
any) should become of direct concern to 
church and denomination. 

If anything becomes of more direct con- 
cern to our church than the application of 
Christian principles to character and so- 
ciety, I think it would be better if our 
church went out of existence. 

In saying this, I am also replying to Mr. 
Davis. It is the direct concern I intimate 
which zs our substance. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 

Sharon, Mass. 


Critical Analysis 


of a Criticism 


To the Editor: 

Your discriminating analysis of Forest 
Davis’ courageous contribution to Uni- 
tarian queries for conscience appears to 
present one major lapse. If his central 
contention be correct, you ought not to 
prefer one Jane Addams to a cartload of 
reflective thinkers; rather you should say, 
“Tf we can only get enough Jim Adamses, 
the Janes will take care of themselves.” 
(For James Luther Adams is one of the 
three or four men in our denomination who 
approach the standard which Niebuhr 
exemplifies.) 

For Jane Addams in the main was doing 
the kind of relief work that the Unitarian 
Service Committee does, not making any 
great, original, analytical contributions. 
That is necessary for salvation; but it is 
not sufficient to it, Mr. Davis says, and I 
would concur. 

But the difficulty is of course that in the 
main we loathe or distrust or ridicule our 


Emersons when we have them with us. 
There is nothing most men hate more than 
to learn to think differently; an over- 
whelming majority of the human race 
would rather die than readjust habits of 
thought. (For instance, the African tribe 
which reportedly starved to death by the 
side of a lake teeming with fish, because 
fish were forbidden, and as terrible to them 
as raw snakes or human flesh would be to 
us.) 

That is why the work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee attracts so much wider 
enthusiasm than did the activity of its 
predecessor, the Department of Social Re- 
lations. Most of us will admit diseases 
should be cured; fewer want to make sac- 
rifices to prevent them. And so, when an 
organized church rises even a little above 
the level of its community, it does well. 
Our church and our churches sometimes 
do and for this we may congratulate our- 
selves. A leader, now dead, of “thought” 
in a prominent evangelical denomination 
said to me in effect that he attributed his 
success to the fact that he regarded his con- 
stituents as a flock of jackasses and stood 
so close to them that they couldn’t kick 
him. Our leadership does not ordinarily 
have to take quite this outlook. 

The outlook is not perhaps as bright as 
we may sometimes deceive ourselves into 
thinking it is; but it is not as gloomy as 
Mr. Davis paints it. To cite one newly- 
established mission church. which I have 
recently observed, and which is not unique, 
I would call his attention to the contribu- 
tions which the Miami, Fla., Unitarian 
society is making to the progress of the 
social and physical welfare of its com- 
munity. 

Ought we to do more and better? Of 
course. But before we suggest how and 
why, two of Mr. Davis’ errors need cor- 
rection. He is throwing the dishes out 
with the dishwater, when he says that we 
have not had an “‘idea’’ since Channing. 
Or else he is using ‘“‘idea” in an unusual 
sense. Tuckerman came after Channing 
and introduced approaches, which led 
to Jane Addams et al. Our Department 
of Social Relations was an innovation in a 
rather important sense; its director was a 
major denominational official, responsible 
to and employed by the denomination, just 
as was the director of the Department of 
Church Extension, etc. Whereas in most 
other denominations, as soon as there de- 
veloped any strong movement for social 
action, it was shunted off into a corner into 
a separate council or commission or board, 
so that its executives could not hurt the 
denomination, and what mattered more, 
so they lacked the over-all concern for de- 
nominational polity and denominational 
possibilities which our department de- 
veloped. 

What matters more is that weak as we 
are, we are stronger than others. I sus- 
pect that Mr. Davis would find a higher 
proportion and even perhaps a larger ab- 


solute number of ministers to whom the 
ideas of such scholars as Mannheim, Kor- 
zybski, Lasswell, Neurath, Lewin, Moreno, 
J. A. Richards and Kenneth Burke make: 
sense, in the Unitarian denomination than 
he would in any other. (That our leaders. 
should have read all these men in the orig- 
inal and that they haven’t is true, but we 
live in an imperfect world.) And these 
scholars are the men who approximate 
Emerson today. 


For, as Mr. Davis seemingly does not. 
realize, the development of social science, 
especially during the fifteen-year period 
1918-1933, is such that today a Niebuhr 
is not like Emerson primarily an original 
thinker. He is primarily a translator of 
the ideas of leading social philosophers, 
such men as those mentioned above, into: 
the theological framework and idiom. 
Philosophy in Emerson’s day was specu~ 
lative; today, although most philosophers 
are still speculative, there exists also an em- 
pirical philosophy, which is on the road to 
solving every question of the nature of 
knowledge, just as chemistry, astronomy, 
and physics solved the riddles of the older 
astrology, etc. That is why it is fitting 
and appropriate that social relations work 
should be supplanted by adult education on 
the one hand and by social service on the 
other; for just as there is little need in the 
world today for Emersonian philosophy, 
so also in the last ten years the importance 
of the “prophetic mission” of the church 
has dwindled before the advances of social 
science. It ought to be remarked in pass- 
ing that Mr. Davis falls into a verbal trap 
which Korzybski, Richards, Burke, or 
Aristotle would have protected him from. 
In one paragraph he protests against the 
narrowness of our “social concepts’ and 
in the next paragraph says that ‘““No new 
social ideas, except the Minister-Laymen 
Partnership Plan, have been introduced. .” 
The context makes it exceedingly clear 
that he is using social in an utterly different 
sense in the two places. The Minister- 
Partnership Plan is merely an administra~- 
tive technique; and there is nothing in its: 
organization to guarantee any social vision 
at all in those who use it. Every single 
layman who participated as partner might 
be guilty of confining his view to the 
‘Jimited sphere of social case work,” if 
every church had adopted the Plan. It is: 
in fact improbable that our laity by and 
large are much different from our ministers; 
else they would have chosen different 
ministers. 

This is important, because it shows why 
so many thoughtful people, like Mr. Davis, 
arrive at incomplete answers. Appraisal 
of administrative possibilities is often worth 
while, but if I may butcher Pope to make a 
Family-Circle holiday: 


‘While o’er forms of church organization 
we contest, 
Remember whate’er can be best adminis- 
tered is best.” 
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Experience seems to teach men, sooner 
or later, one thing: the best plan in the 
world is no good unless you have good men, 
willing to run it. What the precise situa- 
tion about the Partnership Plan was, I 
can’t say; but this I do know, if Mr. Davis 
is right in criticizing our spiritual blindness, 
he is wrong in criticizing us for abandoning 
the Plan. For it wouldn’t have made any 
difference anyhow. The Australian secret 
ballot is a fine method of voting; but it 
would not be worth while in an illiterate 


country. Mr. Davis considers us to 
be spiritual illiterates. The analogy is 
plain. 


In so far as his critique is well-founded, 
the answer is also plain; we all of us should 
try to learn the techniques of wisdom. And 
that means that we need institutions which 
will encourage us to learn these techniques. 
And that means we need scholarly and ag- 
gressive leadership in the field of adult 
education. In so far as his remarks are not 


well-founded, it shows the tendency of 
the critic to throw out or condemn the 
good with the bad—an especially dan- 
gerous tendency in these days when 
we encounter so many revolutionary 
threats. 
Lewis Dexter. 
Belmont, Mass. 


(The writer is Mr. Davis’ predecessor 
as Y. P. R. U. trustee of The Christian 
Register, subchairman, Y. P. R. U. Com- 
mission on Social Responsibility, 1935-38, 
and author of the most complete study 
hitherto published of ‘“‘The Administration 
of the Social Gospel,’ Public Opinion 
Quarterly, April 1938. 

Mr. Dexter suggests a rather stiff 
reading course but, after a tentative scan- 
ning of his parody on Pope, we are tempted 
to ask him to add to his already wide read- 
ing the studies in prosody of the late George 
Saintsbury.—£d.) 


Gambling — and Massachusetts’ 
Responsibility Therefor 


How the apathy of most citizens, the 
greed of many and the enormous profits of 
a few were maintaining Massachusetts’ 
position as an unrivaled center of gambling 
in the United States was forcefully set 
forth by Rev. Dana McL. Greeley before 
the Unitarian Club of Boston, November 
13. 

Mr. Greeley is minister of Arlington 
Street Church in Boston and acting chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, which is planning to launch a state 
referendum in 1942 for outlawing pari- 
mutuel betting. 

Before he spoke, Rev. Lyman Y. Rut- 
ledge of Dedham, Mass., chief counselor 
for the Southern New England Council of 
Unitarian Churches, told of the work that 
this recently-formed council was doing for 
its 168 member churches in pursuance of 
the policy of denominational regional re- 
sponsibility. “‘You are seated,’ said Mr. 
Rutledge, ‘‘in the world’s center of liberal 
religion. The sense of regional responsi- 
bility should stir the imagination of every 
Unitarian in this area.’”’ With respect to 
its inactive churches, the council holds 
that as long as there is a board of trustees or 
other responsible government, a church 
has a possibility of revival and new life. 
“‘A church is never dead as long as there 
is someone to represent it,” declared Mr 
Rutledge. 

Twenty-two percent of the money 
wagered on the tracks in the United 
States is bet within 50 miles of Boston, Mr. 
Greeley reported. Legalized pari-mutuel 
betting was put over on the people of 
Massachusetts on the pretext of charity, 
but, of the $41,000,000 thus wagered on 
horses and dogs in 1939, only $1,700,000 
went to Old Age Assistance. A few bettors 
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got some of the $41,000,000 but the stock- 
holders did somewhat better, realizing as 
much as 1,500 percent on shares. More- 
over, the bookies do an estimated yearly 
business of $200,000,000—around three 
times as much as the total budget of the 
state. Mr. Greeley cited facts, figures, 
names in describing the notorious scandals 
that have attended Massachusetts gam- 
bling. 

The big business done by the bookies, 
Mr. Greeley indicated, makes short work 
of the argument that legalized gambling 
cuts down bootleg betting. ‘‘To legalize 
an evil is no solution to the problem,’ he 
declared. “Illegal practices flourish two 
or threefold as the children of the legal- 
ized vice.” 

This super-scale betting hurts business. 
Gambling.denies the qualities on which 
sound business is based: honesty, industry, 
thrift. 

But most serious of all is the demoraliz- 
ing effect of gambling on men and women. 
It fosters the idea of getting something for 
nothing, produces a friendly atmosphere 
to every other vice and crime. Mr. Greeley 
said: “The stability of any society, whether 
it be capitalistic or communistic, rests 
upon the idea that all must be workers, 
and that all who receive benefits must earn 
them and bestow them. Rewards must be, 
in part at least, upon the basis of effort and 
ability, else we will become a whole society 
of paupers, with no one to feed us... . 
Gambling is an utterly unproductive oc- 
cupation. Gamblers are all parasites or, 
more accurately, they aim to be parasites, 
though few of them can succeed... 
‘Gambling is a school of avarice.’ .. It 
encourages cupidity in its most vicious 
forms.” 


New Recording 
by W. H. Sharp 
Is Now Ready 


The new recording of the address by Rev. 
Waitstill H. Sharp, “‘Work in Europe among 
War Refugees,” is now ready for distribu- 
tion to churches and church organizations. 
Already requests have been received from 
the following places: Bernardston, Chelms- 
ford, Duxbury, Needham, Sharon, Sudbury 
and Templeton, Mass.; Detroit, Flint and 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Erie, Pa.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Spokane, Wash. 

The recordings consist of two double- 
faced records, which play for a total of 20 
minutes and can be used on any standard 
machine. On these records, Mr. Sharp 
tells in stirring words his firsthand ex- 
periences of work among European refu- 
gees, fleeing for their lives. An introduc- 
tion by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
tells of the new field of service in which the 
Unitarian fellowship is engaged. 

Records will be sent postpaid to any or- 
ganization requesting them. Receivers 
must agree to pay return postage charge, 
and any breakage cost. Requests should 
be submitted well in advance, and records 
must be returned on the day after using. 
Here is an opportunity to secure a program 
of great human interest, and at the same 
time to acquaint your people with the work 
of Unitarian service. Reservations for the 
recordings should be mailed to the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Thanks Hingham Parish 


At a meeting of the Unitarian Service 
Committee held November 6, the following 
vote of appreciation was unanimously 
passed : 

Voted: That the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee expresses its deep appreciation of 
the generosity of the First Parish of 
Hingham in releasing its minister, Rev. 
Harry Hooper, for part-time service to 
this committee. 

The committee was also desirous to 
record its indebtedness to Mr. Hooper 
himself for so generously giving, free of all 
expense to the committee, so large a por- 
tion of his time. 


A. U. A. Nominating 
Committee to Meet 


There will be a meeting of the nominat- 
ing committee of the American Unitarian 
Association at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Wednesday, December 11, at 10 a. m. 
Suggestions for nominees for directors and 
regional vice-presidents of the Association, . 
to be presented at the annual meeting of 
the Association in May, will be gladly re- 
ceived and will be given most careful con- 
sideration by this committee. 


May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Acquires a Much-Needed Parish House 


At a recent meeting of the parish, the 
members of May Memorial Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., voted unanimously to purchase 
the large residence immediately adjacent 
to the church building to provide room for 
their growing activities. After the meet- 
ing was called to order by the president of 
the board of trustees, Richard D. Greene, 
the various department heads presented in 
detailed forms and graphs the urgent need 
of their particular branch of the church 
work. Dr. Elizabeth Manwell told how the 
church school had outgrown the facilities 
in the present parish house, and that the 
time had come when the school was forced 
to refuse further registration of children in 
the nursery department. She also indi- 
cated that with a two-and-a-half-hour 
program it had become next to impossible 
to provide adequate room so that the 
school would not disturb the morning 
worship service. Already every nook and 
corner had been commandeered, from the 
cellar to the choir room. Dr. Manwell, 
then outlined in detail with charts, indi- 
cating how the new parish house would 
offer the children sufficient room for their 
study, craft and shop work. 

Mrs. Leslie K. Cook, president of the 
Women’s Alliance, told of the growing 
needs of the Alliance for social-service 
work, study classes and discussion groups, 
pointing out that with five divisions into 
separate groups, it was necessary to have 
several meeting places. 

The chairman of the research committee, 
Sergei N. Grimm, presented the results of 
the committee’s two years’ findings by 
indicating that it was imperative for the 
church to take this step now. He presented 
his story with graphs and charts pointing 
out what the trends have been during the 
past ten years. 

As each chairman concluded hig presenta- 
tion spontaneous applause came from the 
membership. When after an hour and a 
half the several reports had been made and 
a vote was taken, everyone present voted 
with a loud “Yes!’’ The vote, however, 
was conditioned upon two stipulations: 
(1) that the building be paid for at once; 
(2) that the money to repair, renovate, 
equip and maintain be raised before the 
purchase was consummated. The first of 
these conditions has been met—the build- 
ing has been paid for without the encum- 
brance of a mortgage! The second condi- 
tion is almost fulfilled. The board of trus- 
tees is at present engaged in getting a 100 
percent financial response on this second 
condition, it being the feeling that a parish 
house for all the people should be sup- 
ported by all the people. 

Before the meeting adjourned, Professor 
Ralph Kharas volunteered to serve as 
chairman of the ‘‘Work Relief Committee,” 
to enlist and assign young couples to 


specific tasks in the renovation of the 
house. With a rapidly growing number of 
young couples in the church much of the 
work will be done at a considerable saving 
in money. 

The house is admirably suited for a 
parish center. It contains fourteen large 
rooms on the first and second floors, with 
additional rooms in the basement for hand- 
craft, shop work and club rooms. Across 
the front on the first floor is a large room, 
40 x 25 feet, with beautiful colonial fire- 
places at each end. This room will make 
an excellent meeting place for parent- 
teacher meetings, Alliance assembly, young 
people’s discussion groups, Sunday morning 
forum, and smaller community gather- 
ings. 

The committee charged with the fitting 
up of the house consists of Richard D. 
Greene, chairman, Dr. Elizabeth M. Man- 
well for the church school, Mrs. Leslie K. 
Cook, Mrs. Forrest Taylor and Mrs. 
Lewis P. Fox for the Alliance and young 
people, Mrs. W. Waldemar W. Argow for 


the church in general, Fraser McLennan 
to care for the mechanical work, Professor 
Ralph E. Kharas for the laymen and vol- 
unteers. 

Every effort is being made to have the 
building ready for occupancy by Christmas 
week, when a formal dedication will take 
place. 

The parish meeting adjourned with a 
prayer by the minister, Dr. W. Waldemar 
W. Argow, dedicating the congregation to 
the realization of the great task before it. 


Personal 


Mr. and Mrs. Richmond Watson Smith 
of Walpole and Princeton, Mass., an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter, 
Marcia, to John Gregg Wilson, son of Rev. 
and Mrs. John Henry Wilson of Little- 
ton, Mass., and Fisherman’s Island, Booth- 
bay Harbor, Me. ; 

Miss Smith graduated from Wellesley 
College with the class of 1940. Mr. Wilson 
graduated from Phillips Exeter and is a 
member of the class of 1941 at Harvard 
College. He is the oldest grandson of a 


former secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. 


May Memorial Church and the New Parish House 
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Worcester 
R. E. Institute 


The second Worcester Religious Edu- 
cation Institute, conducted by the Worces- 
ter Conference religious education com- 
mittee, held its final session of the year on 
Wednesday evening, November 6. Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler presented achievement 
certificates to Mrs. Howard Mayo of the 
Hudson church and Miss Beatrice Towlson 
of the Ware church. 

The institute sessions started on October 
2 and were conducted for six successive 
Wednesday evenings in the Worcester 
Unitarian church. The sessions were 
divided into two periods of one hour each, 
a choice of three different courses being 
given the students each hour. The in- 
structors were: Mrs. Sarah Nelson of the 
Worcester church, Miss Ruth Walton of 
the Worcester Child Guidance Clinic, Rob- 
ert I. Bramhall of the Hopedale church, 
Rey. Ivan A. Klein of Berlin, Mass., Rev. 
Robert C. Withington of Hudson, Mass., 
and Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester. 

Greetings were sent to Miss Rachael 
Slayton, now of Detroit, and Rev. Thad- 
deus B. Clark, now of New Orleans, who 
have taken new positions since the last 
institute. Both of them were instructors 
at our first institute. Greetings were sent 
to Rey. and Mrs. Roscoe E. Trueblood 
and a wish for the rapid recovery of health 
to Mrs. Trueblood. Mr. Trueblood served 
as an instructor last year. A vote of 
thanks for the use of the Worcester church 
‘was given to the officers and members of 
‘the church. A vote of thanks and appre- 
ciation to the religious education depart- 
ment for their friendly help and courteous 
cooperation in the setting up and operation 
of the institute was passed. 

Gifts were given to the instructors by the 
institute. The instructors gave their time 
and through their cooperation in other 


ways the institute was financed through 
the registration fee of one dollar a student. 

A thirteenth-century English miracle 
play was presented by the class of Mr. 
Klein in religious dramatics before the 
social hour on the last evening. Refresh- 
ments were served after the presentation 
of the play. 

Members of the Worcester Conference 
religious education committee are: Elbert 
W. Marso of Hopedale, chairman, and dean 
of the institute; Miss Anna Brooks Carter 
of Worcester, Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen of 
Uxbridge and Mendon, Rev. Robert C. 
Withington of Hudson, Rev. Edward W. 
McGlenen, secretary of the committee and 
registrar for the institute. 

E.W. McG. 


Organist for Fifty 
Years is Honored 


Fifty years as organist, with less thana 
half dozen absences during this period— 
this is the record of Miss Hattie E. Brown, 
organist, First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church, Leominster, Mass. At the 
Founders’ Day Service, November 3, the 
faithful, devoted service of a half century 
was fittingly recognized by the presentation 
to Miss Brown of a substantial sum of 
money, an expression of the appreciation 
and affection of the present and former 
members of the parish. 

The service of worship was conducted 
by the minister, Rev. Earle R. Steeves; 
the guest preacher was Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, the subject of whose inspiring 
message was ‘‘The Bundle of Life.” An 
impressive feature of the morning service 
was the reception of 12 young people into 
the membership of the church. 

Following the service, there was a largely 
attended parish luncheon where messages 
from friends and former members were 


Christmas Book 
Margaret Tarrant $1.00 


A charming collection of Margaret 
Tarrant’s pictures illustrating the 
Christmas story. 


The Singing Tree $2.00 


A collection of twelve Christmas 
stories. 


All Through the Night 
Rachel Field 50 cents 


The story of the animals who were 
present at the birth of Christ. 
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Give BOOKS for Christmas JOY 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Rabbit’s Nest 
Elizabeth Morrow 50 cents 
Another Christmas story of the 
Tucker Family—a perfect present for 
child or adult. 


Cherished and Shared of Old 
Susan Glaspell 50 cents 
A heart-warming story of Christmas 
in the middle west giving cheer to 
refugee Dutch children. 

(with mailing envelopes) 


Let’s Celebrate Christmas $2.50 
A collection of Plays, Parties and 
Carols. 


read, and a happy hour of fellowship and 
reunion enjoyed by those present. 


A Project in 
Visual Worship 


The People’s Church of Chicago has 
recently inaugurated a Junior Church of 
Visual Worship. The entire project is 
experimental and all of the plans are being 
formulated by the children. At its incep- 
tion the junior church limited its enroll- 
ment to 100 boys and girls, so that later on 
boys and girls above and below the ages of 
8 and 14 could enroll without overtaxing 


_the space in the basement of the church. 
‘The usual church-school session is held on 


Sunday mornings. 

So far the service follows somewhat the 
adult service at 11 o’clock in the morning, 
but is held Sunday afternoons. 

The special projects started are wood- 
working for boys, clay-modeling, puppetry, 
and plays. This project work is developed 
in place of the usual class period. One of 
the projects which will likely be taken up 
when older boys and girls are admitted 
will be color photography. 

In place of the sermon, at least two reels 
of motion pictures are shown. Prior to 
the running of the pictures, the children are 
told what is coming and what to look for, 
and then after the picture has been shown 
questions are asked concerning the content 
of the picture. The first Sunday a picture 
of China was shown and the second Sunday 
one of India, and we are going around the 
world until all countries are covered. 

Paul E. Thurlow. 


The Next Ten 
Years in Kansas 


The Kansas Federation of Religious 
Liberals, composed of the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches of Kansas, met in 
Wichita October 19-21. The theme of the 
conference was ‘“‘The Next Ten Years in 
Kansas” and definite steps were taken 
toward formulating plans for the work of 
the liberal churches in Kansas. 

Rev. R. Lester Mondale, Kansas City, 
Mo., preached the conference sermon and 
Rey. Alfred E. von Stilli, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., gave the evening address. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: 
Rev. Donald B. King, Junction City, 
president; Rev. E. J. Unruh, Wichita, 
vice-president; Rev. Argyl E. Houser, 
Hutchinson, secretary-treasurer. 


Tip to 
Ministers’ Wives 


If you are thinking of giving your hus- 
band a present that he really wants, give 
him ‘“Harper’s Topical Concordance” by 
Charles R. Joy, price $3.95, postage pre- 
paid.—The Bookshop. 


In Memory of 
Frederick L. Hosmer 


The 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer, Unitarian minis- 
ter and hymn writer, was observed in two 
services in the Unitarian church of North- 
borough, Mass., on Sunday, October 18. 
The guest speaker at both of these services 
was Dr. William S. Nichols of Danvers, 
Mass., a personal friend of Dr. Hosmer. 

The regular morning church service took 
the form of a memorial service, closing 
with the christening by the minister of 
Frederick Hosmer Johnson, III, the third 
in direct descent named in honor of Dr. 
Hosmer. Both the father and grandfather 
of the child were christened by Dr. Hosmer 
himself. 

The afternoon service was of a more pub- 
lic nature, being participated in by mem- 
bers of neighboring churches and the North- 
borough Historical Society. Mrs. Samuel 
T. Maynard, one of the older members of 
the church, spoke briefly of her memories 
of Dr. Hosmer as a young minister. Dr. 
Nichols paid a tribute to Dr. Hosmer’s 
greatness both as a minister and a hymn 
writer. 

Dr. Hosmer was ordained in the North- 
borough church on October 28, 1869, and 
served as a colleague of Rev. Joseph Allen 
for a period of three years. 


Dr. Baker’s Itinerary 


Dr. Everett Moore Baker, executive 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, left Boston November 19 for 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the first stop in an ex- 
tended trip to the Southwest. When this 


issue appears he will have already visited 
the Meadville Theological School in Chi- 
cago, Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., 
and Houston and Dallas, Tex. He will 
spend December 4 and 5 in Tulsa, Okla., 
the next three days in Oklahoma City, 
the 9th and 10th in Kansas City, Mo., the 
11th in Lawrence, Kan., the 12th in Chi- 
cago, and will be back in Boston on Friday, 
December 13. 


For Sale 


Both folding chairs and classroom arm- 
chairs may be bought very reasonably by 
applying to the division of education of 
the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Shoals Events 
for I94l 


During the 1941 season at the Isles of 
Shoals there will be two outstanding anni- 
versaries. It will be the 45th year of Uni- 
tarian meetings held at the Shoals and the 
25th anniversary of the joint ownership of 
Star Island and a large part of Appledore 
Island by the Congregationalists and the 
Unitarians. 

The dates for the conferences are as fol- 
lows: June 28 to July 12, Young People’s 
Religious Union; July 12 to July 19, Re- 
ligious Education Institute; July 19 to 
July 26, General Alliance; July 26 to Aug- 
ust 2, General Conference; August 2 to 
August 18, Congregationalist (including 
Laymen’s week-end sessions); August 18 
to August 28, Camp Farthest Out; August 
28 to September 2, All-Star Conference. 

It is hoped that everyone interested in 


The Unitarian Radio Hour 
“RELIGION AT WORK” 


Announces Four Talks 


DR. FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


President of the American Unitarian Association 


Subject : 


“THESE THINGS SHALL BE” 


Dec. 8 - 4.30 p. m. 
Dec. 15 - 2.00 p. m. 
Dec. 22 - 2.00 p. m. 
Dec. 29 - 2.00 p. m. 


‘‘What is Happening to Our Ideals?” 
“Can Man Conquer Himself?’ 

“Ts Peace a Foolish Dream?” 

“Dare We Hope for Happiness?”’ 


STATION WAAB, BOSTON 
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these meetings will begin to make plans in 
good season. Organizations are especially 
urged to arrange now to send delegates to 
the various conferences. 


The beauty of Bible stories in a special 
series of 


=== CHRISTMAS CARDS 


6 STORIES, BOX OF 12 - - $1.00 
full color and gold, 6 inch x 8 1-8 inch 


I 


folder. Originally 25 cents each 
ORDER THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
NOW ~ 25 Beacon St. - - Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
t renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


To readers of The Christian Register: 


A SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
Hugh S. Tigner’s 
Our Prodigal Son Culture 


A book by a Universalist minister 
which must be read, studied, and dis- 
cussed in every liberal church in this 
country 

AND 


one year’s subscription to 
The Journal of Liberal Religion 


to keep you informed of the thinking of 
liberal religious leaders. 


Both for only $2 


Send remittance to: 
Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, treasurer, 
The Journal of Liberal Religion, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 


ae 


CULE 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters to over 2000 
cols, churches 

seminaries. 


Write for catalog. 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 


guidance and help. 
Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 
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Irresponsibilities 


Lines Concerning a Rising 
Young Clergyman 


We knew him once—a youth of genial wit, 

A merry eye that laughed pretension 
down, 

Undid our pride and made sweet sport of it. 

How keen his scorn, his biting ribald mirth 

Of lackey churchmen eager for renown, 

To trade their passion for some well-paid 
berth. 

We loved him for the way he found us out, 

The jest with which he’d rout the second- 
rate. 

We envied him. . 
you wait.” 

And we were right; the years have been 
quite kind; 

He has the look, the smiling well-fed look 

Successful men should have who are de- 
signed 

To be respected and acclaimed. See now— 

The tender handclasp, eyes so brightly 
moist, 

That lend a pleasing bishop’s air, and how 

A careful pity for the workman’s lot 

Gives vigor to his tones. He loves the 
poor— 

But still no vulgar stressing of the point. 

Quietly restrained he knows his goal, 

A well-bred prophet doing what he ought 

To crowd them in the aisles—and lose his 
‘soul. 


. “He’ll make his mark, 


James Corcoran. 


Dumb Animals Are Just That 


We often wondered why the ‘‘lower’’ 
animals were usually called dumb—es- 
pecially after comparing their activities 
with those of human beings. But now 
Our Dumb Animals for September gives at 
least one very good reason for this ap- 
parently libelous epithet. It seems that 
animals not only enjoy music—which is 
O. K. by us—but enjoy the crooning and 
jitterbug types of music and run of the 
mine radio music—to such a degree, we 
are told, that it pays poultry raisers (to 
take but one awful example) to install 
radios in their hen houses whereupon the 
egg yield goes up surprisingly. 


It Works the Other Way with Us 


We too like music, but at the right time 
and in the right place. Beacon Street, on 
which our office faces, is the scene of a 
parade every so often—indeed of recent 
months every so oftener and longer—and 
the music does not double our output of 
editorials. On the contrary it makes them 
shorter, more bad-tempered and ungram- 
matical or dries them up altogether. 


Bleak Weather in Kansas 


Apparently the winter theological wea- 
ther in Kansas is chillier than usual. 
“The Liberal,” the calendar of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, announces, in two dis- 
play lines, “Einstein and an Impersonal 
God” and “No Dinner This Week.” 
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DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

' Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- : 


tributions of churches and individuals. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.30. Chapel vesper service at 5. (Dec. 1) 
Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D. (Dee. 8) Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn. (Dec. 15) Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D. Gannett Club (College Age Group) at 6. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. Weekday services, 
12 noon. Dec, 3-6, Rev. A. Powell Davies, The Com- 
munity Church of Summit, N. J.; Dec. 10-18, Dean 
Charles E. Brown, D. D., Emeritus, Yale Divinity 
School. Monday, weekly organ recital by Raymond 
C. Robinson, F. A. G.O. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister.- Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIll Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 56 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED, by American woman, position as 
housekeeper-companion, caring for motherless chil- 
dren, and home. Fifteen years’ experience. Can 
drive car. Box 325. 

ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT. The ideal 
Christmas gift. Forty-seven pound box $3.00. Five 
pounds Georgia pecans $1.50. We pay express 
charges and ship C. O. D. Send no money. Address 
Nichols & Company, Kingston, Georgia. 


The Meadvill 


Theological School ~ 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address ; 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. -Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League 


considers one of its main objectives to be: 

“to arouse the man-power of our liberal 
churches to more active service to our in- 
dividual churches and to our fellowship 
as a whole.” 

Are You Doing Your Share? 
LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens. 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
eT RE a for pea 
/ 1837 to thordomet and dlelgy 1940 
COX SONS & VINING, INC 


131 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


} 


